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BETTER 


and Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures enable 
you to make this Better flour Best....... 


One of the greatest single contributions to national 
nutrition is the universal improvement in our diet 
provided by enrichment. 

Throughout the enrichment program, the mill- 
ing industry has expected, and we believe has 
received, the utmost in co-operation and service 
from the Merck organization—as well as the best 
possible in vitamin mixtures. 


Merck Flour-Enrichment Mixtures are smooth 
and free-flowing. They provide important operat- 
ing advantages in continuous feeding or batch- 
mixing. They facilitate accurate enrichment, 

The milling industry can always depend on 
receiving outstanding mixtures from the outstanding 
leader in the synthesis, development, and large- 
scale production of vitamins. 





MERCK & CO., Inc. 





MERCK VITAMIN MIXTURES 


Manufacturing Chemists 


New York, N.Y. +« Philadelphia, Pa. + St. Louis, Mo. + Chicago, Ill. + Elkton, Va. 
Los Angeles, Calif. » In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal - Toronto « Valleyfield 


RAHWAY, N. J. 
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STOCKS OF MERCK 
VITAMIN MIXTURES ARE 
CARRIED AT: 


Buffalo, N. Y. © Rahway, N. J. 
St. Louis, Mo. . Dallas, Tex. 
Chicago, Ill. « Seattle, Wash. 
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Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Wanted: An Industry Research Program 


Two Leading Technologists in the Milling Industry Emphasize the Need for Progress Through Research 


Industry Could Gain Through 


Co-Operative Investigations 
By W.L. Haley 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article was adapted from the 
text of an address delivered by Mr. 
Haley at the convention of District 
No. 9, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, Seattle, Wash., Oct. 5. Mr. 
Haley is director of production and 
products control for his company, 
and is a member of the technical ad- 
visory committee of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation. 


v ¥ 


HE average individual is no 

I longer frightened by the word 

“research.” Simply defined, it 
means merely a systematic, effort to 
find new things or new and improved 
ways of doing things. 

The title of this paper was selected 
with the feeling that it would be 
sufficiently elastic to permit almost 
any kind of a discussion on milling. 
After more careful consideration, the 
word “co-operative” seemed to pre- 
sent a thought worthy of develop- 
ment. 

The larger use of the term, “mill- 





The fall meeting of District No. 11, Association of Operative Millers, held in Greens- 
boro, N. C., Oct. 18-19, attracted a large number of millers and allied members. 
above are many of the more than 100 persons in attendance. 
J. R. Lowry, Laurinburg (N. C.) Milling Co., W. L. Cutting, Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills, 
and H. R. Long, Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., 0. L. West, Red Band Co., Johnson 
City, Tenn., and R. L. Jacobs, Rapidan (Va.) Milling Co., are shown in the second picture. 
The three men in the third picture are: F. H. Cobble, chairman of Dist. 11, Dixie-Portland 
Flour Mills, Richmond, Va., T. P. Queen, the district vice chairman, Eagle Roller Mills, 
Shelby, N. C., and R. A. Morris, secretary and treasurer of the district organization, Dough- 
nut Corp. of America. The fourth picture in the top row includes: Richard Chalk, Wallace 
& Tiernan Co., Inc., Greensboro, N. C., and David E. Barkley, Essmueller Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
George Brotherton of Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., High Point, N. C., and John McHugh, 
Kressilk Products, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., are shown in the fifth picture. 
the picture at the right end of the top row are: 
Roanoke, Va., T. RK. Carmichael, W. A. Davis Mill Co., High Point, N. C., and M. D. Brown, 


ing” is here employed to include all 
related interests of the industry. 
This includes plant breeding and the 
growing and handling of grain; the 
mechanical process of flour manu- 
facture with its controls; and the 
storage, merchandising and _ utiliza- 
tion of the finished product—fiour. 

Research is not confined to the 
laboratory or scientific institution. 
The researcher may be farm boy or 
professor, sweeper or milling engi- 
neer, gardener or agronomist. Let us 
keep this broader meaning in mind. 

Co-operative.—This word may not 
be well selected. It probably is not 
desirable to attempt to synchronize 
all our efforts but rather to link 
them together in some manner that 
will result in the more practical ap- 
plication of new or previously known 
facts. A better understanding of 
our needs is essential. 

In most fields pure science is far 
ahead of industry. It sometimes 
takes a war, or other national emer- 
gency, to bring the scientists of our 

(Continued on page 7a) 


Shown 
From left to right, top row: 


The three men in 
W. T. MeNeill, Lindsey-Robinson Co., 


More Fundamental Facts Needed 
Concerning Minerals in Wheat 


By R. K. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Durham 
is director of the technical service 
department of the Millers National 
Federation. The accompanying ar- 
ticle was taken from the text of an 
address made by him at a meeting 
of District No. 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Seattle, Wash., 
Oct. 5. 


ie 


F a purchaser of flour is con- 
I vinced that a short patent grade 

is superior for his needs and to 
obtain such a grade he agrees to pay 
a higher price, he naturally subjects 
deliveries to analysis to determine if 
the flour is of the higher grade which 
he purchased. The ash test appears 
to be the most generally accepted 
measurement of flour grade. 

The ash test as made in flour 
testing laboratories is an index of 
the mineral content of flour. It is 
doubtful if the mineral content in 
itself is a very important factor in 
the baking quality of flour, but in- 
sofar as it is a measure of flour grade, 
it is indirectly connected with bak- 


Durham 


ing value. ‘Too much emphasis is 
often placed upon the results of the 
ash test, but until a better method is 
developed for determining grade of 
flour, the ash test will continue to 
be used. 

For very obvious economic rea- 
sons, the operative miller strives to 
produce a high percentage of flour 
with low ash and at the same time 
obtain a high yield of flour from the 
wheat. Or, stated another way, the 
miller who can separate out of the 
wheat berry the highest percentage 
of flour of any given ash i§ consid- 
ered the better miller. 

To enable him to do a more in- 
telligent job of controlling the ash 
in his flour, the operative miller 
needs more fundamental facts con- 
cerning minerals in the grain of 
wheat. He needs to know more 
about the linkage between the min- 
erals and other wheat constituents. 
Are the minerals linked with pro- 
tein, starch, fat, cellulose or other 
components? Or, are the minerals 

(Continued on page 8a) 





Spartan Mill & Grain Co., Landrum, 8. C. 


The bottom row of pictures includes the following: first picture, Roy K. Durham, tech- 
nical service department, Millers National Federation, Chicago, and W. E. McCraith, execu- 
tive secretary, A.O.M., Kansas City, Mo. The second picture shows W. I. Galladay, White 


Star Mills, Staunton, Va., T. P. Queen, Eag 
zt I The three men in the third picture from the left 


Jr., Lindsey-Robi Cc k Va. 





le Roller Mills, Shelby, N. C., and J. M. Leese, 


0., 
are: E. S. Spainhour, North State Milling Co., Greensboro, N. C., D. K. Wells, Shenandoah 
(Va.) Milling Co., and E. P. Heinzerline, Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills. O. L. West, Red 
Band Mills, Johnson City, Tenn., A. L. McCary, Perkinson Foundry Co., Danville, Va., and 
R. J. Savitz, Doughnut Corp. of America, Ellicott, Md., are shown in the fourth picture. 
The fifth picture includes E. R. Honaker, an allied member; J. R. Redding, Ashbury, N. C., 
C. B.' Schields, Spartan Grain & Mill Co., Spartansburg, N. C., and C. T. Hattoway, of the 


Spartan company’s plant at Newberry, 8. 


C. The men in the lower right hand picture are: 


H. R. Klink, Roanoke (Va.) City Mills and Mr. Leese of Lindsey-Robinson Co., also of 
Roanoke. The pictures were supplied this journal by Mr. Klink. 
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If It isn’t One Thing, It’s Amother .. . 


Flour Ash Returns After Millers 
Get Rid of 830% Extraction Order 


- « « A Report of the Dist. 11, A.0.M. Meeting 


HE observation was made at a 
meeting of District 11, Associa- 


ders. It seems that operative mill- 
ers must have some sort of a burden 

















partments and flour buyers more 
conscious of it; and again, perhaps 
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that he had attended meetings of 
different societies and this was his 
first meeting with the operative mill- 
ers. He said also that he hopes time 
will permit him to attend future 
meetings for he felt that these gath- 
erings are of real value to the mill- 
ers and to the mills that employ 
them. Mr. Thompson stressed the 
importance of a close relationship be- 
tween managers and operatives. 

The attendance was 90, by actual 


; : ‘ Pig count, and, compared with former hai 
tion of Operative Millers, that to bear. it is the sales departments and the meetings, it was quite large. “J 
no sooner had the millers gotten rid The responsibility or blame for ash flour buyers who impress the mill- Fred H Cobble, Dixie-Portland ing 
of the very much disliked and trou- taking over as the millers’ burden’ ers with the importance and ofttimes Wiows Mills Risienee d, Va., presided He 
blesome 80% extraction flour order, was not definitely settled. Perhaps not always the true significance of ab tie ciation om the pe Be of ing 
the old cross of flour ash was re- the millers, with the prominence’ the ash content of flour. Anyway, Peek Miteees Se. chaleeen Of the wa 
placed upon their collective shoul- they give to ash, make the sales de- ash is back with the millers in the district organization Sip. Cattle: was ie 
Southeast just as much as it is with vice chairman for the past year and fal 
gs ae aa ae : ’ the millers in the Southwest, North- 3° named chairman at the annual oll 
A : nee A west, Pacific Northwest and other eination oa 
sections of the country. : is 
CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. Mey “Sitzictrsttte sono “Ste etc hw tr ne war | 
: Oct. 18 and 19, was a very good hha ” . ‘ ’ Be 
MILLING WHEAT + COARSE GRAINS + MILLFEED meeting from two points of view— ‘Shelby, N. C., vice chairman; Ray- a 
the program and the attendance. It mond A. Morris, Doughnut Corp. of a 
é H : d a Ss , Wi 4 Wh was gratifying to the operatives to America, secretary and treasurer. a 
Le ar an Oo 43 : inter eat note that several mill managers were The session on Oct. 18 was infor- 7 
“ ; there. Charles Thompson, manager mal, with the millers gathering into é 
"ST, LOUIS + KANSAS CITY + MINNEAPOLIS + DENVER + BUFFALO of the Dixie-Portland Flour Mills, pee gg wag Sgrseregper owe poet It 
ee ae Richmond, Va., was there and he said an a - Autemaie alien top. 0 d 
en changed in these gatherings. lat 
The subject of ash, not included Ne 
on the formal program, was brought ob 
up in the open forum. It was brought 
out that higher ash is not always ay 
caused by the presence of a greater hi 
number of bran fragments, as it has pe 

been proven by rebolting a _ well- 
milled flour through a finer cloth that a 
T. Q | it ash is higher in the throughs. This a 
 ] Pp Uail y observation, when subjected to a be 
chemical test, reveals less bran frag- e 
ments per square inch of throughs ; 
than in an equal area of overs. It b 
was suggested by one of the partici- Ps 
pants in the discussion that this high- be 
er ash is caused by the organic and 7 
inorganic minerals contained in the hs 

wheat berry. The mineral content 
of the wheat, in turn, is due to the Le 
" _ chemical composition of the soil on a 
It is essential that your hard wheat which the wheat was grown. 2 
flours bake consistently to your estab- That ash will run higher in the re- a 
lished standards. But improper dias- rae nines ll peal puceeree ia ty 
tatic treatment can spoil your most R. K. Durham, director of the tech- al 
careful wheat selection and milling nical service department of the Mill- - 
methods ers National Federation, one of the - 

‘ speakers on the program. 

Mr. Durham’s address dealt with 
DIABLEND malted wheat flour the research program of the techni- 
assures you of uniform quality and cal service department, and the cam- « 
quantity of diastatic action. Selected ene eee eae Ss ee ti 
wheat is malted in our own malt plant is in tine ok a oe mR gs al te 
under automatically controlled atmos- received with considerable interest 7 


pheric conditions. DIABLEND is 
manufactured to a standard level of 
maltose, milled so it is free flowing 
for accurate feeding. 


and stimulated much discussion. 
Following Mr. Durham’s address, 
the suggestion was made that the or- 
ganization should establish a “fel- b 
lowship” or “benefit” fund, to be 
financed by assessing each member 
$1. These contributions would then 


Vi 

. : z , be paid to the immediate family of b 

We will provide samples for experimental work in any deceased member of the or- b 
your own laboratory, or you may send to us samples eg Po ——— ~ em c 

p a lot of interest and was approv 

of your untreated flours for analysis. Maltose or by the Be ya at the datas. . 7 
gassing power analyses in our laboratory are free to committee consisting of H. R. Klink, a 
DIABLEND users. Ask for a sample and quotation Roanoke City Mills, Roanoke, Va., le 


and Joe M. Leese, Jr., Lindsey-Rob- 
inson Milling Co., Roanoke, Va., was ! le 
appointed to draft the suggestion in 
the form of a resolution and submit 
it to the executive committee of the 
national association. 

The open forum discussion on tech- 
nical problems was led by Mr. Klink, 
Mr. Leese and Russell Savitz of the 
Doughnut Corp. of America. Mr. 
Klink remarked that it is the gen- 
eral feeling that the round table dis- 
cussion proved most interesting if 

(Continued on page 12a) 


of DIABLEND today. 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


1300 W. CARROLL 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Chemistry for Millers 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION : Sa 


Grain Storage: Heating of Damp Wheat 


day during a harvest season 

of frequent rains which made 
harvesting with the combine difficult. 
“T have trouble. My wheat is heat- 
ing in the bin. What can be done?” 
He was told that the process of heat- 
ing must be stopped or the wheat 
would suffer irreparable damage. For- 
tunately, his granary was of the 
familiar double construction with a 
covered driveway between the two 
sections. The farmer was advised to 
run the wheat into this driveway. 
The turning and spreading of the 
wheat would promote the escape of 
the heat. Shoveling so as to expose 
the wheat as much as possible would 
also be helpful. 

A sample of this heating wheat was 
shown to the writer the next day. 
It felt moist and clammy, with an 
odor suggesting mold. A month 
later another sample was examined. 
No damage was apparent to visual 
observation, nor was there any no- 
ticeable odor. The crude methods 
available to this farmer had saved 
his wheat from losing its marketable 
properties. 

This story suggests the fundamental 
principles in preventing serious dam- 
age to wheat which has started to 
heat in the bin. The rate of the 
process of heating must be greatly 
decreased at once. The usual meth- 
ods include exposure to the air so 
as to facilitate radiation or dissipa- 
tion of the heat. This exposure also 
tends to remove some moisture. The 
efficacy of the process depends on 
the duration and extent of the ex- 
posure and the differential in tem- 
perature and humidity of the air and 
the heating wheat. The longer the 
drop of the wheat through the air 
and the wider the differential be- 
tween the temperature of the wheat 
and air, the more heat will be dis- 
sipated. Also the drier the air, the 
greater will be the evaporation of 
moisture. 

The most damage from heating of 
damp wheat apparently occurs in 
bins on farms, small elevators at 
wheat receiving stations and in ini- 
tial shipments in cars. The larger 
terminal elevators are _ better 
equipped to prevent damage in wheat 
which starts to heat. 


Combining Requires Dry Wheat 

When wheat was cut with the 
binder-harvester to be cured in 
shocks, the cutting could start as 
soon as the kernels were fully de- 
veloped. The moisture content could 
be about 30 to 35%. When the com- 
bine-harvester is used, the moisture 
content must be near 13% or less in 
the Southern Plains area; and may 
be somewhat higher further north 
where the average temperature is 
lower. The wheat farmer knows from 
experience when the general moisture 
level of the field is low enough to 
start the combine-harvester. There 
may be, however, low areas in the 
field where the wheat is only ad- 
vanced to the binder-harvester stage. 
To wait for these areas to acquire 
the needed desiccation may involve 
more risk than the damage from 
heating of a portion of this high 
moisture wheat. Also, wheat once 
dry may absorb moisture at night 
from the dew and even a slight rain 
will notably increase the moisture 


\ FARMER phoned the writer one 


content. This may mean that the 
first loads obtained in the morning 
or soon after a rain may have a 
moisture content which is too high 
for safe storage. Such conditions 
are the sources of pockets or areas 
in the bins where the heating starts. 
The relative amounts of damp and 


3 TYPES 


BICAP 


one quality 


TYPE B 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) 


Each Ounce Contains: 


Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . . 
S| OS ea 
Starch—To make one ounce. 


*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum). 
- * e 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 

(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type B 

per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 

than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 

mine whether slightly greater additions are 


necessary. 





By Dr. C. O. Swanson 


of the oxidation of sugar and the 
production of carbon dioxide and wa- 


dry wheat are also factors in the 


problem. 
ter: (C stands for carbon, H, hydro- 
Respiration and Mold gen and O, oxygen). y 
The cause of development of heat 6,H,,0. + 60, = 6CO: + 6H;O + heat 
in damp wheat is rapid respiration in Sugar oxygen carbon water 
wheat and in mold. The following dioxide 
chemical equation shows the process Six molecules of oxygen (60.) 


TYPE A 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 380 
Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . . . . . 230 
Niacin (Nicotinic Acid) . o « « 2740 
| eee Se ee - « 2400 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of sodium iron pyrophosphate. 
* ° ° 

For straight and patent flours: use one-half 
(0.5) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP Type A 
per 100 pounds. Patent flour containing less 
than 0.34% ash should be analyzed to deter- 
mine whether slightly greater additions are 
necessary. 





TYPE C 


Guaranteed Minimum Analysis 
Each Ounce Contains: Milligrams 
P Thiamine Chloride (Vitamin B,) . . 760 
‘ Riboflavin (Vitamin B,) . .. . 0 
: Niacin {Nicotinic Acid) . . - » 5480 
eee ck. Se 8 - « 4800 
Starch—To make one ounce. 
*Added in the form of reduced iron (ferrum reductum) 

e e * 

For straight and patent flours: use one- 
quarter (0.25) ounce avoirdupois of BI-CAP 
Type C per 100 pounds, Patent flour con- 
taining less than 0.34% ash should be ana- 
lyzed to determine whether slightly greater 
additions are necessary. 


To help millers in matching BI-CAP more exactly to their individual 
flour enrichment needs, three types of this original enrichment concen- 
trate are now obtainable. To make product identification easier, the 
container label on each type is imprinted in a different color — Red 
for Type A... Brown for Type B... Green for Type C. 

Whatever type of BI-CAP serves your flour best, you can be sure 
that quality control is exercised with the strictness characteristic of 
Chas. Pfizer & Co. throughout its near-century as manufacturing chemists. 
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combine with the six atoms of car- 
bon (C,) in the sugar and form the 
six molecules of carbon dioxide 
(6CO.). The hydrogen (Hi) and 
the oxygen (O,) in the sugar com- 
bine to form the six molecules of 
water (6H.0O). This water is the 
source of dampness in heating wheat. 


Method Used for Computing Amount 
of Heat Generated 


The atoms in these molecules have 
definite weights in relation to oxygen. 
For present purposes, we may use 
even values in calculation; 1 for hy- 
drogen, 12 for carbon, and 16 for oxy- 
gen. On this basis, the molecular 
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weights in the four compounds of the 
above equation are as follows: 
1 molecule of sugar (C,Hi2.0,) = 180 
6 molecules of oxygen (O.) = 192 
6 molecules of carbon dioxide (CO,.) = 264 
6 molecules of water (H,O) = 108 
Numerically, the equation for the oxida- 
tion or combustion of sugar becomes: 
0 + 192 = 264 + 108 + heat 
These numerical relationships in 
chemical transformation make it pos- 
sible to calculate the theoretical 
amounts of compounds produced in 
chemical reactions. Thus, if we 
measure the amount of carbon diox- 
ide produced, we can calculate the 
amount of sugar oxidized and the 
consequent amount of heat  pro- 
duced. 


While these numbers are molec- 
ular weights based on their realtive 
values to oxygen, in calculations any 
convenient units such as grams or 
pounds may be used. Thus, if 180 
grams of sugar are completely oxi- 
dized by 192 grams of oxygen, there 
will be produced 264 grams of carbon 
dioxide and 108 grams of water. In 
smaller units (264+180=1.46), one 
gram of sugar will produce 1.46 
grams carbon dioxide. 

The caloric or heat producing value 
of organic compounds has been de- 
termined. For sugar and dry matter 
in carbohydrates, the generally used 
figure is 4 calories per gram, or 1,800 
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erals, 


or pulverized material. 


It is fast and convenient. 


or less. 





The “K. C. Special,” an all-steel mixing 
unit for flour and feed mills, is designed 
for mixing dry and semi-solid products. 
Especially recommended for mixing min- 
vitamin concentrates, 
cod liver oil and similar ingredients with 
flour, bran, alfalfa meal and other ground 


ing job, eliminating all lumps and balls. 


oc eo G@ 


K. CG. 


’—SPECIAL 


erations. 
buttermilk, 


FAST AND THOROUGH 
The “K. C. Special” does a thorough mix- 


Migh Speed 
CONCENTRATE MIXER 


Original low cost, plus economical operat- 
ing expense, makes the “K. C. Special” a 
profitable investment for all types of op- 


APPROXIMATE OVERALL 


DIMENSIONS 
Height —32” 
10 Cu. Ft. (200 Ibs.) 000.2... Width. —32” 
Length —64” 
Height —36” 
20 Cu. Ft. (400 Ibs.) .............. Width —32” 


The mixer is 


available in two sizes—200-400 Ibs. with 
the usual amount of concentrates. Will do 
a thorough blending job in three minutes 


Length —108” 


Available in belt or motor: drive — with 
and without supporting stand. Supporting 


stand made to order. 











Company 


2021-3 Pennsylvania Ave. *« KANSAS CITY 10, MO. 


For Prices, Information, Rush Orders — 
Telephone: KANSAS City, Mo. — 


3 The 
GENERAL MILL EQUIPMENT 


GRAND 2454 
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calories per pound. Therefore, when 
the weight of carbon dioxide produced 
in respiration has been measured, the 
amount of sugar oxidized may be cal- 
culated and from this the calories of 
heat produced are also obtained. The 
direct measurement of heat produc- 
tion in respiring wheat entails great 
difficulties because of the problems 
involved in preventing heat losses 
over the comparative long periods of 
time required, hence the indirect 
method indicated is more convenient. 


Heat Measurements 


The caloric value of sugar or other 
organic compounds is determined by 
burning in oxygen and the time re- 
quired is so short that insulation to 
prevent heat losses becomes imprac- 
tical. The heat produced by the 
burning in oxygen of a given amount 
of sugar or other organic substance 
is absorbed in a measured amount of 
water held in a calorimeter. One 
kilocal is the amount of heat required 
to increase the temperature of one 
kilogram of water one degree centi- 
grade. While the measurement of 
this temperature increase is of main 
importance, there are many neces- 
sary operations and_ calculations. 
However, the methods have been so 
well perfected that the results rank 
among the most accurate obtained 
by laboratory measurements. 

The B.T.U. (British Thermal Unit) 
may be used instead of the calorie. 
One B.T.U. is the amount of heat re- 
quired to increase one pound of wa- 
ter one degree Fahrenheit. One 
B.T.U. is equal to 0.252 calorie or 
practically one calorie equals 4 B.T.U. 


Specific Heat 


Water is the substance on which 
units of heat measurements like the 
caloric and the B.T.U. are based. Oth- 
er substances differ from water in 
the amount of heat required to raise 
their temperature and this amount 
is usually less than for water. The 
amount of heat required to raise one 
pound or one kilogram of a substance 
1° F. or 1° C. in comparison with 
water is known as its specific heat. 

If the specific heat of a substance 
is 0.5, it requires only one half as 
much heat to increase its temperature 
to the same degree as an equal 
weight of water. Thus one calorie 
will increase the temperature of one 
kilogram 2° C. or one B.T.U. will in- 
crease the temperature of one pound 
2° FF. 

The specific heat of the dry sub- 
stance in wheat is given as 0.4. Since 
wheat always contains water with its 
specific heat of 1.0, for this calcula- 
tion we may therefore use 0.5 as the 
approximate figure for the specific 
heat of wheat. 

Suppose in respiration measure- 
ments, that there are obtained in 24 
hours 1.46 grams carbon dioxide from 
160 lbs of wheat. This means the 
combustion of one gram sugar re- 
sulting in the production of 4 cal- 
ories or 16 B.T.U. of heat. To in- 
crease 160 lbs of wheat 1° F. would 
require 80 B.T.U. and the 16 B.T.U. 
would increase the temperature 1/5° 
F. in 24 hours. If there were no heat 
losses, five days would be required 
for each F. degree increase in tem- 
perature. 

Since there are heat losses, this 
rate of respiration would not be like- 
ly to produce dangerous heating. 

Heat loss was demonstrated in a 
small scale experiment (unpublished 
data). A five-gallon glass bottle was 
filled with wheat whose moisture con- 
tent had been increased to 18%. The 
bottle was placed in a box and was 

(Continued on page ila) 
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Co-Operative Research 





(Continued from page 3a) 
country together in a co-ordinated 
effort. It was not so much specific 
research, as the pooling of scientific 
knowledge, that produced the atomic 
bomb. Scientists throughout the land 
were put to work on separate parts 
of the problem according to individ- 
ual training and experience. The suc- 
cess of this undertaking, however, de- 
pended on the piecing together of 
scientific facts. This in itself be- 
comes a high form of research. 

Every normal child is a researcher. 
His efforts may not be organized in 
a scientific sense but he is constant- 
ly exploring the world of mystery 
around him. Too often this natural 
instinct is dulled by uninterested or 
misunderstanding parents or over- 
worked teachers. In spite of all this 
the lure of the unknown remains 
strong in each of us. 

The problems of the milling indus- 
try do not constitute a national emer- 
gency. We cannot turn them over 
to a voluntary council of scientists 
for solution. They are our own prob- 
lems and we must recognize this fact 
and approach them in a realistic 
manner. 

After 4,000 years of milling prog- 
ress, the road ahead is still plenty 
rough, Look at the many varieties 
of wheat that are undesirable, the 
contamination of foreign materials 
and insects. Consider the problems 
of pure seed, and the miscellaneous 
misfits in the handling and storage 
of grain. What of the poorly de- 
signed freight cars, unsatisfactory 
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unloading equipment, dust control? 


Have we a proper wheat washer or A tempting picture, really! What it adds up fo is simply 


grain conditioner? Do we profess 
to know much about tempering 
wheat, the effects of varying time 
and temperature, the use of steam? 
Do we know how to control the bac- 
teria count or even whether this is 
important? This list could be ex- 
tended to cover the whole milling 
process. How important is granula- 
tion, particle size? Sanitation and 
infestation control still baffle the 
best brains in and out of the industry. 
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Have we reached perfection in flour 
bleaching and maturing? Packaging 
presents many unsolved problems. 
Flour storage and handling increase 
the list. 


and crop improvement associations 
throughout the _ country. Cereal 
chemists and operative millers have 
active committees concerned with the 
organization and promotion of mill- 
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sonnel will be provided to carry on 
scientific investigations in a system- 
atic manner, a place where millers 
and engineers may go for training in 
the science of flour milling. 


We need not consider the numer- 
ous problems involved in the use of 
our products but they are all a part 
of the larger concept of milling. 
Our information regarding miechani- 
cal or nonfood uses for flour is un- 
organized to say the least. 

You may well ask: What can be 
done? Many things are already be- 
ing done. Plant breeding, grain pro- 
ducing, storing and handling prob- 
lems are being attacked by cerealists 


You and I have a definite role to 
play. We are all a part of milling 
and must share the responsibility for 
bringing it into a new stage of active, 


PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINNATI, O. 


ing research.. The Millers National 
Federation took a forward step in 
engaging a technical director and 
appointing a broad industry commit- 
tee to work with him. It is hoped 
that through this committee co-opera- 
tion can be established and main- 
tained with every phase of research in 
the milling industry. This may even- 
tually lead to the formation of re- 
search institutions and training cen- 
ters where proper facilities and per- 
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this: Every time someone reaches for a muffin, and another, 
and another (made from your prepared mix, of course) it 


means more sales for you. 


In this matter of increased sales, manufacturers of pre- 
pared mixes often find that Monsanto leavening agents 


add a lot. They are particularly uniform 
and unusually pure, since they are derived 
from Monsanto elemental phosphorus of 
better than 99.9% purity. 

Monsanto also offers other help. You can 
have your formulas analyzed by Monsanto 
laboratory chemists and bake tested by 
experts in Monsanto’s extensive kitchen 


Gees = MORE SALES 






laboratories. Often, suggestions for product improvement 
result from this service . . . Or, if you prefer to make your 
own tests, experimental samples of Monsanto leavening 
agents will be sent you, without obligation. 

Even if your formula is the “best ever” maybe you'd 
like to have Monsanto confirm your opinion. Contact 
the nearest Monsanto Office, or write 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Phosphates Division, 1700 South Second 
Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri . . . District 
Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 













MONSANTO 
CHEMICALS 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKINO | 


Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Mon- 
d treal, Toronto. 





Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, 








aggressive development, yes, into the 
type of modern progressive industry 
with which we all wish to be asso- 
ciated. 





Minerals in Wheat 





(Continued from page 3a) 
simply plant sap solutes haphazardly 
deposited when water evaporated 
from the wheat grain during the 
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mineral content of endosperm higher 
in some wheat than in others? How 
much of flour ash is due to con- 
tamination with bran particles? 
Morris, Alexander and Pascoe, in 
Cereal Chemistry, have made a note- 
worthy contribution along these lines. 
Using dental drills, they developed 
a technique whereby they were able 
to separate endosperm from whole 
wheat grains 
which they called 
sperm,” “cheek endosperm,” “crease 
endosperm,” and “outer endosperm.” 


ter). Data in Table 1 shows the 
pertinent ash location found by these 
authors. 


Table 1—Ash of Endosperm Dissected 
From Wheat Kernels* 
7-— Ash content 


Tenmarqg Trumbull 

Endosperm fraction % % 

CE Uk bwiiesstyeuene .294 .263 

CRORE. 6.8 00.00 6c been saan .264 -206 

CRIES is adi dec esndvess -400 472 

into four fractions panned yt? ae ana abr .396 -562 

“ entral zone 

center endo- (by calculation) .... .283 241 
Peripheral zone 

(by calculation) .... .397 .532 





ripening stage? Is the mineral con- 
tent higher in that part of the 
endosperm nearest the bran? Is the 


These investigators worked with two 
wheat varieties, Tenmarq (hard red 
winter) and Trumbull (soft red win- 


Total endosperm 
(by calculation) .... .359 -417 
*Data calculated to 14.00% moisture basis. 


A study of the data in Table 1 dis- 
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Bigger Bonus 








... without 
budging your { 
budget a bit / 


UPPOSE Bill S., one of your employees, is due for 

a $75 bonus this year. If you give the bonus in 

U. S. Savings Bonds, Bill will receive—not $75, nor 
a $75 Bond—but a $100 Bond. 


Yes, the bonus in Bonds looks like a lot more—and 
it is more. (Every $3 put into U. S. Savings Bonds pay 
$4 at maturity.) With the same size appropriation, 


you're actually giving a bigger bonus. 


Consider, too, that Savings Bonds mean individual 
security for each Bond-holder—and collective security 


for all of us, because they help to control inflationary 






tendencies. You can easily see that you’re doing your- 
self, your employees, and your country a favor by 


deciding to... 


Give the BONUS in BONDS 


...and keep up your Payroll Savings Plan! 
IMPORTANT: If you have not already received your 
copy of “How You Can Help Give Free Enterprise a 





Boost,” write on your letterhead to: Room 750, 
Washington Building, U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Washington 25, D. C. Limited supply. Please write 
today. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


This is an official U.S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the auspices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. &) 
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closes that ash in cheek endosperm 
is significantly lower than the ash 
in outer endosperm. From data on 
the percentage of endosperm in each 
of four locations the authors were 
able to calculate the total endosperm 
ash as well as central zone and 
peripheral zone. This is shown at the 
bottom of Table 1. 

Since the ash in central zone flour 
is lowest for Trumbull variety, one 
would logically expect to produce a 
lower ash patent from that variety 
than from Tenmarg. On the other 
hand, Tenmarg should produce a low- 
er ash straight grade flour since its 
total endosperm ash is lower than 
that of Trumbull. 

Throughout the published disserta- 
tions pertaining to flour ash is a gen- 
erally accepted belief that abnormal- 
ly high ash is due to contamination 
of the flour with pulverized bran 
particles. No confirming experimen- 
tal data has been presented. The 
common basis for the pulverized 
bran theory is that since pure bran 
has been shown to analyze about 
7.00% ash, the addition of 1% of it 
to flour would raise the ash of the 
resultant mixture about 0.06%. In 
milling conversation this is an in- 
crease of six points in ash. 

In Tables 2, 3 and 4 are presented 
the results of some sifting experi- 
ments which suggest that there are 
high ash particles in commercially 
milled flour other than bran particles. 


. To obtain the data, siftings were 


made using an Allis experimental mill 
sifter with 25% in. throw and speed 
of 250 RPM. Cloth area was 14x14 
ins. 200 grams of commercially 
milled, unbleached flour were used for 
each sifting. Flour was spread even- 
ly over the entire cloth area before 
starting sifter. Depth of flour on 
cloth was about 3/16 in. A new 25 
standard silk was used. When sift- 
ing the patent, the sifter was rotated 
50 revolutions, stopped, thrus collect- 
ed, weighed and placed in air-tight 
can pending analysis. Sifter was 
then rotated for another 50 revolu- 
tions, and thrus collected as before. 
The same procedure was repeated, 
this time using 100 revolutions, then 
using another 100 revolutions and 
again using 200 more revolutions. Up 
to this point the sample had been 
sifted a total of 500 revolutions. 
Next, the stock remaining on top of 
the 25 standard silk was sifted for 
100 revolutions while being rubbed 
through with the palm of the op- 
erator’s hand. Thrus were collect- 
ed as before. The rubbing was then 
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FOR BETTER BAGS— BETTER BUY CHASE 


CHASE Bac C 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


To remove ink from this bag soak in rich 
soap suds over night, wash thoroughly in 
warm suds rubbing the part heavily covered 
with ink. If any traces of ink remain after 
this treatment boil in suds for ten minutes. 


-¢ Washo 


tas trend today is toward the con- 
servation of food and materials. That’s why 
so many thousands of housewives are find- 
ing so many practical uses for Chase Bags. 
That’s why famous national magazines and 
newspapers are featuring the use of bags for 
smart dresses and accessories. Chase Wash- 
out Inks are bright, attractive, sharp—yet 
wash out quickly and easily. The 100-pound 
flour bag simply requires laundering—and 


_ presto!— it’s a pillow case. Small bags make 


attractive, thrifty, usable accessories. All 
sizes may be sewn together for spreads, dra- 
peries, etc. Your customers will be pleased 
with their cloth premium, when your bags 
are printed with Chase Washout Inks. 


“Bag Magic for Home Sewing’”—Send for 
your free copy. National Cotton Council, 
P.O. Box 18, Dept. C-1, Memphis 1, Tenn. 
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COAST-TO-COAST SERVICE—BAGS OF ALL KINDS 


BOISE ® DALLAS * TOLEDO ¢ DENVER © DETROIT » MEMPHIS 
BUFFALO « ST.LOUIS « NEW YORK e CLEVELAND ¢ MILWAUKEE 
PITTSBURGH * KANSAS CITY * MINNEAPOLIS ¢ GOSHEN, IND. 
PHILADELPHIA * NEW ORLEANS ¢ ORLANDO, FLA. © SALT LAKE CITY 
OKLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE, N. C. © HARLINGEN, 
TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS, O, » HUTCHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK, 
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continued for another 200 revolutions. 
Percentage of thrus, together with 
ash and protein, are shown in the 
tables. 

In each instance the portion of 
flour remaining on top of the 25 
Std. silk at conclusion of the sift- 
ing contained many visible bran 
fragments, whereas the flour which 
passed through the silk appeared to 
be devoid of such fragments. Yet the 
fraction remaining on top of the silk 
had lowest ash content. 

It has often been stated that the 
smallest particles of flour are sifted 
out at first and that as sifting is 
continued, larger and larger particles 
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find their way through the meshes. 
If this is true, one would logically 
conclude from a study of Tables 2, 3 


.and 4 that the smaller particles of 


flour have the highest ash content. 
Further study, however, discloses a 
possible fallacy in this line of rea- 
soning. 

It will be observed in Table 2 that 
6.5% of the flour passed through the 
25 Std. silk during the first 50 revolu- 
tions of the sifter and that this was 
the highest ash fraction. By adding 
together all of the fractions sifted 
out during the 500 revolutions of 
natural bolting, it will be found that 
46% of the original flour was of suf- 


ficiently small particle size to pass 
through the meshes of the silk used. 
Since such a large percent of the 
original flour particles is capable 
of being sifted through a 25 Std. 
silk, it does not seem logical to sup- 
pose that the first 6.5% would settle 
to the bottom of the pile and bolt 
out first just because it was made 
up of the finest of the fine particles. 
Would it not be just as reasonable to 
argue that those particles which sift- 
ed out first had the greatest specific 
gravity? Could it be that this prop- 
erty caused them to sink to the bot- 
tom stratum and then through the 
apertures ahead of the particles with 









When it comes to self-rising flour there 
is only one answer to the question ‘‘What 
leavening?” That answer is V-90 phos- 
phate. Slow-acting V-90 means lighter 
oven products. It means oven delicacies 
with a soft, silky texture that are more 
appetizing, better eating, and more read- 


ily digested. 


When it comes to a prepared mix, the 
answer to the all-important leavening 
question is still V-90. Because with 
many prepared mixes V-90 provides the 
same superior baking action that it does 


with self-rising flour. 





for the specific mix in question. 


must also be avoided. 


Often, however, with a prepared mix 


the answer to the leavening problem is 
not quite that simple. Flour blends and 
ingredients vary ...and the leavening 
must be adjusted to compensate for the 
specific characteristics of the mix. 
Usually this is accomplished by combin- 
ing V-90 and Victor Sodium Acid 
Pyrophosphate in varying proportions. 


ms! 


for the most efficient leavening. 


BEST FOR BOTH! 


Then there is also the question of 
quantity of leavening. Sufficient leaven- 
ing should be included in the mix to 
provide maximum expansion in the oven 
with a margin of safety to assure ade- 
quate shelf-life. Too much leavening 


Get the Answer from Victor 
If you would like help in solving your 
leavening problems, simply send us a 
sample of your mix together with its rare 
formula. All information will be regarded 
as strictly confidential. Our research 
laboratory will gladly submit suggestions 





Leavening Must Be ‘‘Tailor-Made’’ 
In other words, a leavening found most 
efficient for a particular gingerbread mix 
may not prove completely satisfactory 
for a waffle, muffin, cookie, or other type 
of mix. The leavening must be tailor-made 


VICTOR 
PHOSPHATES 


For Leavening 


Monocalcium Phosphate 
*“Regent”’— (hydrated) 
**V-90’’ — (anhydrous) 

Sodium ‘Acid Pyrophosphate 
“Victor Cream” 
“Perfection” 


For Mineralization 
Monocalcium Phosphate 
Dicalcium Phosphate 
Tricalcium Phosphate 
Calcium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Iron Pyrophosphate 


Experimental samples 
on request 


THE SLOW-ACTING PHOSPHATE THAT SJPEEDS FLOUR SALES 


VICTOR CH EMICAL WORKS, 141 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


NEW YORK « KANSAS CITY « ST. LOUIS - GREENSBORO, N. C. + Plants: NASHVILLE - MT. PLEASANT, TENN. » CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. + VICTOR, FLA. 
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Table 2—Patent Flour Analyses 


% of 
Original 
sample Ash Protein 
% % 
Flour before sifting. 373 10.83 
Through 25 Std.— 
First 50 rev. .... 6.5 -393 8.93 
Second 50 rev. « Te 387 9.15 
Third 100 rev. ... 12.0 .387 10.13 
Fourth 100 rev. .. 10.0 .387 11.33 
Fifth 200 rev. ... 10.0 .373 11.83 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—100 rev. .... 8.0 -367 11.63 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—200 rev. .... 10.0 .350 11.45 
Flour remaining 
On: Bb) Bta.. vssces's SOW .354 10.93 


Table 3—Clear Flour Analyses 


% of 
Original 
sample Ash Protein 
% % 
Flour before sifting. -693 13.55 
Through 25 Std.— 
First 50 rev. .... 5.0 -700 11.30 
Second 50 rev. .. 5.0 .733 11.33 
Third 100 rev. ... 8.0 -740 11.35 
Fourth 100 rev. .. 6.0 .740 11.80 
Fifth 200 rev. ... 9.0 -743 12.80 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—100 rev. .... 11.0 -730 14.30 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—200 rev. .... 15.0 -693 15.60 
Flour remaining 
on 86. Bt. vicars 41.0 -660 14.40 


Table 4—Low Grade Flour Analyses 


% of 
Original 
sample Ash _ Protein 
40 70 
Flour before sifting. .890 13.40 
Through 25 Std.— 
First 100 rev. .... 6.0 1.140 11.75 
Second 100 rev. .. 5.0 1.270 12.05 
Third 100 rev. ... 11.0 1.157 13.18 
Fourth 200 rev. .. 7.5 1.063 14.35 
Fifth 300 rev. ... 8.0 .923 14.48 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—100 rev. .... 7.0 -793 14.20 
Rubbed through 25 
Std.—200 rev. .... 8.5 -713 14.03 
Flour remaining 
on 25 Std. ....... 47.0 -750 13.50 
lower specific gravity? The clear 


and low grade flours used in securing 
data in Tables 3 and 4 do not il- 
lustrate the point under discussion 
as sharply as does the patent flour. 
The reason may be found in the more 
free flowing character of the patent 
flour particles which leads to more 
rapid and clear cut stratification 
when subjected to sifting action. 

Two very loosely used flour descrip- 
tive terms are granulation and par- 
ticle size. Scientists who have at- 
tempted to evolve methods for de- 
termining flour particle size appear 
to be agreed that sieving has serious 
shortcomings. The property of flour 
to form clumps interferes with the 
accuracy of the sieving test. Further- 
more, comparative experiments will 
clearly show that a new flour silk 
will bolt out considerably more and 
lower ash flour than will a much 
used slick silk. 

Sieving shortcomings which have 
been observed by scientists in lab- 
oratory studies are probably just as 
valid in the mill but are being tol- 
erated for want of a better pro- 
cedure. There is real need for re- 
search in the field of particle separa- 
tion in the milling process. In ad- 
dition to particle size classification, 
the miller must classify particles in- 
to (1) endosperm, (2) bran, or (3) 
germ and_ scutellum. Centrifugal 
dispersion in space has been suggest- 
ed. Air-elutriation is already in use 
in some closely allied fields. Strati- 
fication by vibration, by air permea- 
tion or a combination of both is an- 
other possibility. 


LABORATORY SERVICE 


Exclusively a Cereal Consulting 
Priteme@teliltce)@ Or liltie lee) mae eee til 


Flour, Feed and Grain Industries. 


ST. JOSEPH TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc 
Corby Bldg. St. Joseph, Mo 
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Heating in Wheat 





(Continued from page 6a) 


well insulated except around the bot- 
tle mouth. Provision was made to 
admit air to the center of the wheat 
in the bottle under adiabatic condi- 
tions. 

The temperature of the wheat 
gradually increased to 86° F. where 
it remained. This was about 9° F. 
above that of the room. As the tem- 
perature did not continue to rise, the 
heat production was offset by the 
heat losses. It should be noted that 
the total amount of heat produced 
was small compared to that in a bin 
and the insulation was defective be- 
cause of the contact of the glass 
mouth of the bottle with the air of 
the room. 

In view of this experiment, the 
question arises, how is enough heat 
produced in damp wheat to increase 
the temperature enough to cause 
damage? There are two other fac- 
tors that are operative, namely ac- 
celeration of respiration by increase 
in temperature and heat production 
by respiration of mold. 


Effect of Increase in Temperature 
on Rate of Respiration 


The influence of increase in tem- 
perature on the rate of respiration 
was determined by Bailey and Gurjar 
(1918). The moisture content of the 
wheat was increased to near 15% be- 
fore it was placed in the respiration 
jars. The milligrams carbon dioxide 
respired by 100 grams wheat per 24 
hours at the various temperatures are 
given in Table 1. 

Table 1—The Effect of Temperature on the 
Rate of Respiration in Wheat 
ee Milligrams 


COz 

39 0.24 
77 0.45 
95 1.30 
113 6.61 
131 31.73 
149 15.71 
167 10.28 


The rate of respiration began to 
increase rapidly at 95° F. and be- 
came five times faster at 113° F. and 
the rate increased at an accelerated 
rate so that at 131° F. it was over 
24 times as rapid as at 95° F. Beyond 
131° F. the rate started to decrease 
because the heat began to inactivate 
the respiratory enzymes. 

It is evident from these figures 
that as soon as respiration starts to 
increase the temperature, this will, in 
turn, increase the rate of respiration 
ahd hence produce heat more rapid- 
ly. The process thus becomes self- 
accelerating. The rate of the in- 
crease depends on the moisture con- 
tent of the wheat and its temperature 
when placed in the bin. If this rate 
is such that heat starts to accumulate 
because production is greater than 
the losses, the temperature will con- 
tinue to rise and serious damage re- 
sults unless the heat is dissipated. 
High moisture wheat from the low 
Places in the field, cut during the 
hot part of the day would have a 
high initial rate and hence would be 
a potent source of heat production. 
This in turn would increase the rate 
of respiration in adjacent drier wheat 
with consequent increase in its heat- 
ing. 

Respiration in High Moisture 
Wheat 

Most measurments of respiration 
of wheat have been made at moisture 
contents of 17% and less. Wheat in 
low spots in the field may havé mois- 
ture contents much higher than this. 
Wheat with 35% moisture may be 
cut with a binder and cured in the 
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shock without shrivelling, since its 
development is complete. Small 
areas of such wheat may be found in 
low spots when wheat is harvested 
with the combine. 

Respiration measurements’ were 
made on samples of new wheat start- 
ing when the moisture content was 
35.5% and then at intervals of de- 
creasing moisture (Swanson, 1937). 
The threshing was done immediately 
after cutting and the _ respiration 
measurements started. To compare 
with the effects of artificial wetting, 
water was added to samples of the 
fully desiccated wheat so as to have 
moisture contents in the same range 


as the wheat samples cut at different 

stages. The results of the respiration 

measurements of these two sets of 

samples are given in Table 2. 

Table 2— Respiration in High Moisture 
Wheat. Milligrams CO, Respired for 24 
pire Calculated to 100 Grams Dry Ma- 
terial. 


Inherent moisture Added moisture 


Before After Before After 
mold- mold- mold- mold- 

Moisture ing ing ing ing 
% mg. mg. mg. mg. 
SE.5. ss 2070 3,850 1,806 4,260 
oS ee 379 2,620 354 1,154 
oo ee 35 81 46 94 


The figures before molding were 
those obtained the first 24 hours and 
those after molding were the max- 
imum after molding started. Molding 


lla 


was observed to start the second 
day in the 35.5% moisture wheat, the 
fifth day in the 25.8%, and in the 
19% on the sixth day. The rate of 
respiration was increased to such an 
extent as soon as mold growth start- 
ed that it was two to three times 
greater. This is in agreement with 
the common observation that mold is 
usually present in heating wheat. 
Bailey and Gurjar (1918) obtained 
2.88 mg. CO. per 100 grams wheat 
in 24 hours. The heat equivalent 
would be 12.5 B.T.U. per 100 lbs 
wheat in 24 hours. This alone would 
not cause serious heating. In com- 
parison the rate in the 19% moisture 





"Tt0 all iu the Mixing perm porriangement 


Engineering research, plus thousands of 
actual mixing tests,is responsible for the 
paddle or agitator design of the PEER- 
LESS Mixing Arm Arrangement. It’s 
wide adaptability to perfect mixing 
and blending has earned for it a nation- 
wide reputation among thousands of 
millers who know from experience that 
this design provides for a more rapid 


and thorough mixing action. 


No. 1—Special small mixer with un- 
usual discharge arrangement. 








ADAPTABLE SIZES 


The PEERLESS Mixer comes 
in sizes from 2x4 ft. to 4x12 
ft. and in capacities of from 
300 Ibs. to 4400 Ibs. 
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THE PEERLESS 4 W/fded Steel MIXER 


Precision built and stream-lined to meet any op- 
erating condition, in single or multiple units, the 
PEERLESS All-Welded Steel Mixer lends itself to 
wide flexibility of installation. 


Being anti-friction—fully ballbearing, it operates 





No. 2—Mixer with scale hopper. 


—and as always, ESSMUELLER SERVICE is keyed 
up to meet all your reconditioning requirements 
promptly. Yes, with two great plants, you can count 





on us... we invite your inquiries. 





quietly and without excessive 
vibration. Has plain slide gates. 


It is equally well adapted for 
mixing self-rising flour,general 
flour blending and for improv- 
ing the texture and uniformity 
of many types of mash feeds. 


We'll be glad to supply 
complete specifications and 
operating data upon request. 
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No. 3—Another view of mixer shown 
in illustration No. 1. 


The ESSMUELLER Company 


SAINT LOUIS 4, MISSOURI KANSAS CITY 1, MISSOURI 



























How Deep 
Is a Well? 


‘hee is an old saying to the ef- 
fect that you cannot tell the 
depth of a well by the length of 
the handle on the pump. 


Neither can you determine the 
actual replacement value of flour 
or feed mill machinery and equip- 
ment solely by its appearance. 
Other factors enter into evalua- 
tion studies. 


Appraising cereal processing 
machinery, equipment and build- 
ings is our business. Our appraisal 
engineers are trained men with 
years of experience—Our list of 
long-satisfied customers is proof of 
the accuracy, thoroughness and re- 
liability of our work. 
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Appraisal Service Company, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


* Appraisers to the Milling and Grain Trade * 











Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. 






Kansas City 6, Missouri 





















BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO—300 W. Adams Street 


wheat was about 12 times faster and 
in the 25.8% and 35.5%, the rates 
were 130 and 485 times greater, 
(Swanson, 1937) before the mold 
growth started. With the more than 
doubling of the rates when mold 
growth started, it follows that heat 
production from a small pocket of 
high moisture wheat may be so rapid 
that soon a whole mass of wheat is 
in a heating condition. 

The figures in Table 2 also show 
that the rates of respiration of the 
artificially wetted wheat samples 
were essentially equal to the rates 
from inherent moisture. This indi- 
cates that the moisture added by rain 
or dew to once dry wheat has the 
same effect as the high moisture due 
to insufficient desiccation. 

That interseed movement of air 
from a heated area occurred in soy- 
beans was shown by Milner and 
Geddes (1945). Interseed space in 
wheat may be about 40% of the to- 
tal. (Previous articles this journal). 
Heating in a localized area causes the 
interseed air to expand and move 
into cooler area. The water produced 
together with CO, in respiration 
would first saturate the air and then 
condense on the grain in the cooler 
areas. These conditions promote 
mold growth where air has access to 
the grain and hence increase the rate 
of respiration with consequent in- 
creases in heat production. Grain 
bins are usually open at the top. Air 
leaks at the bottom are usual in farm 
bins. In larger concrete and steel 
bins, the grain exits provide en- 
trances for air. The interseed spaces 
are thus furnished with oxygen to 
continue the aerobic respiration with 
consequent heat production. 
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Flour Ash Returns 


(Continued from page 4a) 


everyone feels free to express his 
thoughts and ideas. He also ob- 
served that it is only through such 
a free exchange of ideas that the 
industry can progress. The group 
responded very well to his invitation 
to take part in the discussions. 

W. E. McCraith, executive secre- 
tary of the association, made a brief 
talk about the progress of the organi- 
zation and also explained the reason 
for the ballots to determine whether 








LOS ANGELES—813-19 Santee Street 
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the members desire to change the 
time of the annual convention. There 
was a free discussion of the merits 
and demerits of bringing about a 
change before the poll was taken. 
Several members were of the opin- 
ion that if the time was moved up, 
it might conflict with the annual 
conventions of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists and the 
Millers National Federation, which 
usually are held in May. It was also 
pointed out that having the A.O.M. 
convention earlier might work a 
hardship on the allied members who 
usually attend the convention of all 
three of the milling industry organi- 
zations. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Protein Supplies 
for Our Dietary 


HE total milk per capita avail- 

able for civilian consumption is 
shown by United States Department 
of Agriculture statistics as 803 lbs 
average per year for 1940-44. The 
percentage composition of average 
whole milk is as follows: Protein 
(N x 6.25) 3.3%, fat 4% and car- 
bohydrates 5%. 

The 803 lbs would on this basis 
contain the following pounds of nu- 
trients: protein 24.5, fat 32, carbo- 
hydrates, mostly milk sugar, 40. Ap- 
proximately half of the 803 Ibs is 
consumed as fluid milk and thus in- 
cludes half of these constituents. 
When milk is processed into butter 
and cheese much of these constituents 
go into by-products. Butter contains 
only 1% protein and no carbohy- 
drates. Cheddar cheese, a common 
American variety, contains 27.7% 
proteins and 36.8% fat and 4.1% 
carbohydrates. 

The 165 lbs per capita annual con- 
sumption of wheat flour and wheat 
cereal contains an estimated 18 lbs 
protein. The protein from milk is 
rated as one of the best supplements 
to wheat protein. The 12 lbs pro- 
tein from fluid milk is in addition to 
that obtained from cheese, eggs, meat 
and other substances. With equit- 
able distribution, there should be no 
difficulty in the proper balancing of 
wheat protein. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








A minimum of 10 years’ time is 
required to develop an approved va- 
riety of wheat, from the time the 
plant breeder makes his original 
cross until the time the wheat is 
thoroughly tested for its milling 
and baking quality as well as for 
its agronomic characteristics, 
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The story of a 
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The miller actually cut packing costs by 
using the Bemis Deltaseal System of 
@ Packaging. Bags were packed with 
savings in paper, time and manpower. 





Here’s a repeat sale in the making. She 
finds the Deltaseal Bag is ideal for cup- 


eboard storage of flour. No other container 


is needed. It stands securely by itself and 
its top is self-closing and keeps out dust. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


2. 


The grocer selected Deltaseal-packed 
flour for a mass display because Delta- 
seal Bags stack and handle easily. 








Bemis accepts responsibility 
for all elements of a com- 
plete packaging service— 
closing machinery, service 
and bags — when you use 
the Bemis Deltaseal System 
of Packaging. Call your 
Bemis representative today. 
There is no obligation. 














The housewife was attracted by colorful, 
eye-catching brand printing and all- 
around sales appeal of mass display. 


EM/S 


Deltaseal 


SYSTEM OF PACKAGING 


(=) 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 


OFFICES: Baltimore * Boston » Brooklyn + Buffalo * Charlotte 
i * Denver + Detroit + East Pepperell + 
« Kansas City * 
is * Minneapolis * M 
New York City + Norfolk + 
* Peoria + S. i «St. is * 
Salt Lake City « * Seattle * Wichita 
ilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 


# Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS AND ATLANTA. 





MILLERS throughout America use 
““VEXTRAM” for easy, accurate, economi- 
cal flour-enrichment, for this convenient, 
easy-to-use premix solves enrichment 
problems and makes sure that flour con- 
forms to dietary label statements. 
““VEXTRAM” is easy to use. This free- 
flowing mixture is entirely compatible 
with flour. Fine granulation greatly aids 
sifting, and minimizes risk of nutrients 
being scalped off in rebolt sifters. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


*““VEXTRAM s” starch base carriers* add 
practically no mineral ash to flour. 

Original Winthrop flour-enrichment 
formulas sold under the trademark 
““VEXTRAM” always carried a 10% safety 
factor. This principle has now been ac- 
cepted. 

No ““VEXTRAM” formula contains less 
than the recommendations of the Tech- 
nical Committee of the Millers’ National 
Federation. 


Specify “VEXTRAM”’. Enrichment is easy. All you 
need do is order PURPLE, YELLOW, or RED Label. 


PURPLE LABEL 


“VEXTRAM” 


single-strength with reduced 
iron, add ¥2 oz. per cwt. 


*Combination of starch base carriers developed and first used 


YELLOW LABEL 


“VEXTRAM” 


double-strength with reduced 
iron, add V% oz. per cwt. 


RED LABEL 


“VEXTRAM” 


single-strength with Sodium Iron 
Pyrophosphate, add 2 oz. per 
cwt. for enrichment of soft wheat 
family flour and special uses. 


by the Winthrop Chemical Company, lac. (Patent Applied For.) 
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“VEXTRAM™ 


OFFERS THESE 


PLUS ADVANTAGES 


Minimum increase of ash content 
of flour. 


pH control assures stability— min- 
imum vitamin potency loss. 


Freer flowing—better feeding— 
better dispersion. 


Uniform particle size of ingredi- 
ents and carriers. 








Address Inquiries to— 


Special Markets Division 


WINTH WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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OF FLOUR BLEACH 


WINTHROP’S BRAND 


INVESTIGATE TODAY —THE FLOUR BLEACH OF TOMORROW! 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 








Use “OXYLITE” in your present equipment— 
No Changes in Procedure Necessary ! 


Right now is the time for you to 
get acquainted first hand with 
“OXYLITE”, Winthrop’s brand 
of flour bleach, 


In “OXYLITE”, Winthrop offers 
millers a superior bleaching agent, 
due to a New Manufacturing 
Process (patent applied for). 
Flour Mills throughout the 


Consult our technically-trained representatives on Bleaching and Enrichment, or write us direct. 


U.S.A.who have used 
“OXYLITE”, report it to be all 
we claimed for it—More Efficient 
Color Removal! 


“OXYLITE” is the finished 
product of an organiza- 
tion thoroughly experi- WINTH 
enced in the synthesis of 







Special Markets Division 


organic chemicals. WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 
170 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 
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“CXYLITE” IS STOCKED FOR QUICK DELIVERY AT NEW YORK, MINNEAPOLIS, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, KANSAS CITY (MO.), DENVER, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND (ORE.), DALLAS, ATLANTA 
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Operative Millers Show Want 
of an Educational Program 


the. prospective student to ac- 
quire knowledge is the first 
requisite of an educational program. 
That fundamental fact is agreed up- 
on by professional educators. 
Should there be any persons con- 
nected with the flour milling indus- 


és HE desire upon the part of 


try who have serious doubts about 
the probable reception of a training 
program, their doubts can be laid to 
rest. The number of enrollees in 
the Correspondence Course in Mill- 
ing, offered jointly by the Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute and this jour- 
nal has shown a steady increase dur- 


ing the past six months. At the 
end of the war there were approxi- 
mately 25 students enrolled in the 
course and at this time the number 
enrolled in Unit No. 1 is approxi- 
mately 130, with new applications 
being received weekly. The enroll- 
ment in the course declined consid- 









ALL STAGES OF THEIR DEVELOPMENT... 


One of the most powerful fumigants known for destroying 
both rodent and insect pests in all stages of their development 
is Liquid HCN. It penetrates into cracks, crevices, and other 


hiding places, assuring a complete “clean-up” for your mill 


or plant. 


Liquid HCN is absolutely harmless to foodstuffs. Liquid 
HCN permeates flour, grain, cereals, and similar food 
products, yet has no after effects—it leaves no taste or odor 
and does not affect the baking qualities of flour. For Liquid 
HCN does not combine chemically with foodstuffs, and 
does not remain permanently in the products under treat- 
ment. Fumigation with Liquid HCN gives you maximum 


kill at minimum cost and assures complete protection and 
full saleability for your products. 


The most practical and efficient way to get reliable pest 


control for your mill or plant is to consult an Industrial 
Fumigation Engineer in your territory. He is a professional 
operator and can do the job quickly with a minimum of 
interruption to production. If you don’t already have an 
experienced and qualified Industrial Fumigation Engineer 
on the job, we shall be glad to recommend one to you. 
You incur no obligation. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


30-Z Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 628 Dwight Building, Kansas City 6, Mo. 
2203 First Ave., South, Seattle 4, Wash. * Axusa, Calif. 


SPECIFY THE FUMIGANT PREFERRED BY EXPERTS 


LIQUID HCN 
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erably during the war, due to the 
fact that men who normally would 
be taking the course were in the 
services, and also to the fact that 
the mill employees on the job were 
working overtime and could not spare 
the time to complete the lesson ma- 
terial. 

Now, with the return of normal 
operations, yourig men working in 
flour mills are realizing the advan- 
tages to be gained by improving 
their knowledge and skill in their 
craft and are enrolling in the course 
in increasing numbers. 

At the time the personnel train- 
ing division of General Mills, Inc., 
planned its related training program, 
it was estimated by the officials in 
charge that there would be a maxi- 
mum of 250 of the company’s em- 
ployees that would enroll in the 
course. A story telling about the 
General Mills related training pro- 
gram appeared in this journal last 
September. 

Shortly after the course was of- 
fered in 18 of the company’s plants, 
it became apparent that the esti- 
mate of a maximum of 250 enrollees 
was too low. 

Classes have been started in nine 
of the plants and the total enroll- 
ment to date is 240, plus a class 
of 25 organized for the benefit of 
members of the executive office staff 
in Minneapolis. Officials in the per- 
sonnel training division of General 
Mills report that several of the plants 
have not reported their final enroll- 
ment figures and are not included 
in the total given above. 

The General Mills’ related train- 
ing program enrollment, and the 
names of the instructors scheduled 
to conduct the classes in each of the 
mills, is as follows: 

Minneapolis, Minn., 37, Cecil 
Smith; Tacoma, Wash., 32, Willard 
Meinecke; Spokane, Wash., 33, How- 
ard Bolden; Ogden, Utah, 18, John 
Pryor; Vallejo, Cal., 20, A. J.. Webb; 
Kansas City, Mo., 30, Alva Claunch; 
Wichita, Kansas, 21, Clarence Ament; 
Buffalo, N. Y., 25, Kenneth Nord- 
strom; Chicago, Ill. 24, Robert 
Bartie. 

There were fewer than 10 em- 
ployees in each of the General Mills 
plants at Louisville, Ky., and John- 
son City, Tenn., who registered for 
the training course. At the time the 
program was planned, officials in the 
personnel training section decided 
that a minimum of 10 employees 
would be required before-a regular 
classroom would be organized. Pro- 
vision was made, however, to make 
the course available to employees in 
plants where a class would not be 
organized. Those men will be en- 
rolled in the correspondence course 
with the Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute and their enrollment fees re- 
funded by General Mills upon eom- 
pletion of the course work. 

A survey was made recently of the 
students enrolled in Unit No. 1 of 
the correspondence course in mill- 
ing to determine the “average” stu- 
dent. The publishers of this journal 
and the extension division of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute want- 
ed to know more about the millers 
and others taking the course. 

Questionnaires were mailed to 85 
of the men receiving the course and 
the answers to the questions were 
summarized after 57 of the 85 en- 
rollees had responded. 

Briefly stated, the “average” cor- 
respondence course student is 32 
years of age, is married, has com- 
pleted a high school education, has 
had approximately eight years’ ex- 
perience in a flour mill and now is 
a second miller. 
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Of the 57 students who responded 


to the questionnaire, 26 said they - 


were paying the enrollment fee them- 
selves, 16 said their employers were 
paying it for them, and the remain- 
der, 15, said that their employers 
were paying half the fee for them. 

The number of millers enrolled 
in the correspondence course, plus the 
number of millers in the various 
plants of General Mills, Inc., would 
indicate that the short course for 
operative millers, planned to start 
next May at the Dunwoody Institute 
in Minneapolis, should attract a con- 
siderable number of applicants. The 
short course will be of four months’ 
duration, according to preliminary 
plans made between the technical 
service department of the Millers 
National Federation and the Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute. A com- 
mittee, composed of R. K. Durham, 
director of the technical service de- 
partment; Dewey Robbins, milling 
superintendent for the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and 
vice president of the Association of 
Operative Millers; and Warren F. 
Keller, milling engineer with the 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was appointed to decide upon 
the subjects that should be included 
in the short course curriculum and 
to decide how much time should be 
devoted to each subject. 

After the curriculum has been de- 
cided upon, the Dunwoody Institute 
will employ a competent milling tech- 
nologist to assume supervision of the 
short course and to be on the teach- 
ing staff. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 








Disease Resistant 
Oat Varieties 


AT varieties of Victoria parent- 

age seem to be especially sus- 
ceptible to a blight disease known 
to plant pathologists by the name of 
helminthosporium. The common oat 
varieties that have the Victoria va- 
riety in their genetic makeup in- 
clude Vicland, Tama, Boone, Control, 
Vikota and Cedar. 

The organism causing helmintho- 
sporium can live either on the seed 
or in the ‘soil and causes seedling 
blights and root rots. The leaves 
of the diseased. plants become 
streaked with orange or brownish 
color and the stems at the nodes 
turn dark and break at the joints. 
The roots become darkened and die, 
resulting in underdeveloped plants 
and poorly filled heads. 

New varieties resistant to the 
blight disease have been produced 
by plant breeders at the Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana agricul- 
tural experiment stations, H. W. Put- 
nam, secretary of the Northwest 
Crop Improvement Association, said. 
The Illinois station released some cer- 
tified Clinton oats seed in 1945 for 
seed increase and the Indiana sta- 
tion released some certified Benton 
seed, in addition to a limited amount 
of Clinton. seed, for increase. ' Clin- 
ton and Benton are genetically the 
same variety, being the result of 
Bond X D-69 crosses. D-69, in turn, 
is a cross of Richland and Green Rus- 
sian. 

The Clinton cross was first pro- 
duced at the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station at Ames. 

Other varieties resistant to the 
blight disease have been released for 
production recently. The Minnesota 
station recently released Bonda, a 
Bond X Anthony cross, and Mindo, 
a Bond X [(Minoto X White Rus- 
sian) X Black Mesdag] cross. 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


All of these oat varieties were re- 
leased to approved growers who must 
sell a portion of their 1946 crop to 
other growers of pure seed in their 
respective states. The supply of any 
of the above-named varieties is lim- 
ited, Mr. Putnam said. He added 
that Iowa seed officials are recom- 
mending Marion as the second best 
variety if Clinton seed cannot be 
obtained. 

The Victoria. xX Richland varieties 
named above have been very profit- 
able varieties for farmers in the 
Northwest, Mr. Putnam said, because 
of their resistance to stem and leaf 
(or crown) rust. “It would seem 


unwise to drop these varieties in 
favor of some inferior variety which 
might be resistant to blight, but sus- 
ceptible to the common rusts,” Mr. 
Putnam observed. 

Seed treatment with New Im- 
proved Ceresan will not completely 
control helminthosporium but it will 
protect the plants in the seedling 
stage, thus allowing a better stand, 
Mr. Putnam said. Iowa reports tests 
on one oat variety susceptible to 
blight treated with Ceresan yielded 
63% higher than a sample of the 
same variety, but untreated. The 
63% increase amounted to 19 bus 
more of grain per acre. 
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“The appearance of this disease 
emphasizes the value of seed treat- 
ment and should cause every grain 
grower to treat his seed, regardless of 
known resistance of any grain va- 
riety to certain diseases,’ Mr. Put- 
nam concluded. 
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* FAMOUS NAMES IN INDUSTRY x 





LUTHER BURBANK 


American agriculture owes much to 
this quiet, lovable student of nature 
who did so much to improve the qual- 


ity and productivity of many staple 


vegetables and fruits. 


He added entirely new plants and 
fruits to our flora, and the techniques 


of hybridizing, grafting and transplant- 


1849-1926 


world today. 


ing which he perfected are standard 


practice throughout the agricultural 


Today the use of SWISS SILK bolting 


cloth is standard practice throughout 


Speci 


SWISS SILK 


the milling industry and wherever 
quality flour is ground, SWISS SILK 


is the recognized acme of excellence. 
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* Sealed Flow ASPIRATORS 
*OT-SS SEPARATOR 

* Pressure SCOURER 
*Overtop SCALPERS 


Write for the NEW HAAKY Catalog of Grain Cleaning Machinery 


HAAKY Mee. Co., 513 Vandalia St., St. Paul 4, Minn. 


CHINESE MILL STONES—Mill stones in all stages of manufacture, 
from the rough quarry block to the finished product ready to grind flour 
are shown in the above picture. The two stones sitting on edge at the 
left are finished. The extreme left one is the top stone and the one just 
to the right of it is the bottom stone. A short pole will be wedged into 
a hole drilled into the side of the top stone and will be used to turn it. 
Either manpower or horsepower is used. 


Serious secondary dust explosions cannot 
occur in premises where dust is not allowed 

to accumulate. You can attack infestation 

at its source, by rapidly and economically 
cleaning up the breeding places with Hoffman 
Vacuum units. Stationary and portable — we 











# build all types of heavy-duty dust removal systems. 


2. SEND FOR LITERATURE ON 


HOFFMAN 


Tas DUST REMOVAL EQUIPMENT 


U.S. HOFFMAN tiircriricn 


AIR APPLIANCE DIVISION, 100 E. 12TH ST., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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STOP INFESTATION 


. ik 





SURELY - QUICKLY - INEXPENSIVELY 





Tue Haerte, FuMIGATION VAULT Is 12’ 7” Long, 7’ 1” Wide and 8’ 5” High 


HE danger of insect infestation to mill, warehouse 

and contents from the handling of used flour and feed 
bags is now a major concern to management. The neces- 
sity for the re-use of bags will likely continue indefinitely. 
Here is a practical suggestion, in line with the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agriculture.* 


The Haertel Fumigation Vault is a permanent, port- 
able structure for OUTSIDE use. Thus, returned bags 
need not be brought inside of your mill, elevator or ware- 
house until they have been processed. Returned bags 
are piled on a well built truck with roller-bearing wheels, 
which is pushed into the fumigation chamber. The vault 
door is locked closed and the fumigant applied under 
pressure which is held for 50 minutes. Then, the fumes 


are expelled by forced fresh air, so that when the vault 
door is opened, fumes and odors have vanished. Each 
processing .requires about an hour, and it can be done 
by most any employee. No special knowledge or skill 
is required. A comprehensive book of ‘instructions is 
supplied. 

You will notice from the illustration that the walls of 
the Haertel Fumigation Vault are made with a series of 
squared, heavy steel sections to give the structure great 
strength. Each vault is tested to withstand pressure many 
times greater than that used in the fumigating process. 

A pamphlet is available which completely illustrates 
and describes the construction and uses of the Haertel 
Fumigation Unit. We invite your inquiry. 


*Controlling Insects in Flour Mills; U. 8. Dept. of Ag. Circular 720 


WALTER HAERTEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


26th and DELAWARE S. E. 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 























SERVICE THE 
“WILLIAMS 
WAY” 


THE NOR-VELL 
QUALITY 





NOR-VELL 


DEMOUNTABLE 


SIEVE FRAMES 


Bd — 
RELIABLE Ae 
® 
EFFICIENT = 
Some Reasons Why 
ae 
ie 











@ ELIMINATE LEAKAGE 

@® LONGER SERVICE 

@ NO JOINT WEAR 

@ FIT ANY STACK TYPE SIFTER 


od 
ae 
NOR-VELL FRAMES ARE TOPS: | 
ee 


Replacement Sieve Frames for 
all types of bolters. 
W.E. Ask for the facts. 
NORVELL, 
President 


rH. J. 
HOLDEN, 
Vice Pres. 


NORVELL - WILLIAMS, Inc. 


Office: 1320 Main St. Factory: 4215 Michigan 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 































lt Must Be Handled With Care 





Dust can be controlled. Engineering service 
is a part of Mill Mutual Insurance and our 
dust control bulletins and engineering data 
are offered without obligation to the milling 
and grain trade. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 


400 WEST MADISON STREET CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


34 DELAWARE AVENUE 





BUFFALO, NEW YORK 











THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn, 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags & New 
..- Cotton and Burlap 


Bags Fer All Purposes 







MILL COGS 


We make ALL kinds. jin**Ready Dressed 
p= ee are READY TO RUN the moment 
and keyed. Write for circular “DW" 











The N. P. Bowsher Co., South Bend, Ind. 
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The Old Muddy Creek buckwheat mill, built in 1790 near Kingwood, 
Preston County, W. Va., still produces buckwheat flour for which it is 
famous. The mill now is situated in a 100-acre park. 


= West Virginia Buckwheat Mill 


Now in Its 156th Year 


the United States was but 14 

years old, continues to grind 
flour for the people in the vicinity 
of Kingwood, W. Va., and for ship- 
ment to other parts of the country. 
The mill, known as the Old Muddy 
Creek Mill, was built by Samuel 
Crane in 1790. 

The mill is equipped with French 
buhrstones and is powered by a wa- 
terwheel that gets its water from 
Muddy Creek. Mr. Crane’s son took 
over the operation of the mill in 
1840 and rebuilt it, installing addi- 
tional machinery and adding to the 
building in 1855. 

The mill continued in the Crane 
family ownership until 1934 when the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. bought the land 
on which it was situated, adding to 
its coal mining properties. 

Dr. L. G. Beerbower of Kingwood, 
a leader in Boy and Girl Scout work 
in Preston county, conceived the idea 
of making the property immediately 
surrounding the buckwheat mill into 
a park for the use of the scouts. He 
suggested to the steel company that 
such a park be created and T. R. 
Johns of the Bethlehem organization 
donated 100 acres of land near the 
mill for the Boy and Girl Scouts, 
with a board of three trustees being 
appointed to hold title to the prop- 
erty. 


A BUCKWHEAT mill, built when 


Through a loan from the Civil 
Works Administration and the active 
assistance of Mr. Johns, Dr. Beerbow- 
er and A. C. Spurr, president of the 
Monongahela Power Co., the acreage 
was soon transformed into a scout 
park and camp with a swimming pool 
and modern park equipment. 

Mr. Johns undertook to restore the 
old mill and soon workmen had put 
it back into good condition. L. F. 
Silbaugh, a former sheriff of Preston 
County, rented the old mill and the 
revenue from the rental of the prop- 
erty aids in the cost of keeping up 
the scout camp. 

The Old Muddy Creek mill is one 
of 14 buckwheat mills located in 
Preston County, W. Va. It is the 
largest buckwheat producing county 
in West Virginia and ranks as an 
important buckwheat section of the 
United States. It is believed that 


the mineral content of the soil in 
Preston County imparts a superior 
flavor to the flour and buckwheat 
flour from this locality commands a 





COVER 
TWINES ’ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 








infestation? 


effective kill from it? 


insect free. 
“know.” 


Write or call 


Portland, Ore. 
704 N.E. 68th St. 





O you know your insect pests? Do you know what 
fumigant will best get at the source of your insect 
Do you know how best 
to apply that fumigant to get the most 


Fumigation is a specialists’ job. It 
takes “know how,” “know when,” and 
“know what,” to keep a mill clean and 
Our fumigation engineers 


Che Industrial Fumigant Co., Inc. 


5955 West 65th St., Chicago 





Minneapolis - 
216 Hodgson Bldg. 
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NO TAX DEDUCTIONS NEXT MARCH 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 21a 


for Boarding these Unwelcome Guests 








DON’T LET THEM CUT INTO YOUR PROFITS. CRACK DOWN 
ON THEM OVERNIGHT, EFFECTIVELY, AT LOW COST ... with 


Consider these advantages: 


@ LIGHT DOSAGE—As little as 1 to 1% 
pints per 1,000 sq. ft. of floor space— 
with overnight exposure. + 

@® EASY TO APPLY—No special or ex- 
pensive applicators. 

@ NO CARCASS NUISANCE—Rats come 
out to die on open floor, where they’re 
easily swept up for disposal. 

@ NO MASK REQUIRED on small jobs 


done overnight. Work can be resumed 
at usual time next morning. 

@ CONTROLS INSECTS, TOO — Larva- 
cide, in recommended dosage, is toxic 
to mill. and granary insects. Kill in- 
cludes larvae and egglife. 

@ TEAR GAS WARNING cuts accident 








Simple instructions tell how to handle 
small areas without mask. 


@ NO PRODUCTION HOLD-UP—Job is 


risk. When Larvacide is on the loose 
you know it. Nobody who doesn’t be- 
long, can willingly stay around. 
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h e sialinee Larvacide, a tear gas fumigant, is shipped as a liquid, in cylinders 
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ANNOUNCING AVAILABILITY TO 
THE MILLING AND ELEVATOR TRADE 


THE HERSEY 
DUST COLLECTOR 


A NEW HIGH CAPACITY HIGH EFFICIENCY 
FULLY AUTOMATIC DUST FILTER 
DESIGNED EXPRESSLY TO MEET 

FLOUR MILL AND ELEVATOR REQUIREMENTS 


K 


OLIS, IND. 
aasideaadtmeemnmanitiall 







MAKING FINE BAGS 


The high quality of FULTON FLOUR 
BAGS plus Fulton’s superior printing and 
attractive designs increase the eye ap- 
peal of your bags. Also, special premium 
packages with added sales value. 










Write our nearest plant 


SPRAKE & CO. 


1517 SMITH TOWER 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills 


Manufacturers Since 1870 
ST. LOUIS DALLAS 
NEW ORLEANS DENVER 


MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY, KAN. 


ATLANTA 


A NEW YORK 


Bldg. 















































Millers Are Extending 
“ENTOLETER” Applications 


for 


Continuous Insect Control 


More and more millers are ex- 
tending “ENTOLETER” Continu- 
ous Insect Control throughout their 
plants. The remarkable benefits 
obtained through the operation of 
one or two “ENTOLETERS?” in a 
mill are the most compelling rea- 
son for extending this protection 
to all key streams. 


While all good housekeeping practices 
are important, the final essential safe- 
guard is to make certain that no insect 
life is present in raw materials, in blend- 
ing stocks and in the finished product 
before packaging. This calls for con- 
tinuous control, applied as part of the 
processing operations. 





“ENTOLETER” shown 
above handles 75 bar- 
rels per hour. Others 
available to handle 10, 
25 or 50 barrels per 
hour. 


Write today for bulletin, describing 
“ENTOLETER” applications. Includes 
plant layout and table of estimated 
costs for continuous protection. En- 
toleter Division, The Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Company, Inc., 1181 
Dixwell Avenue, New Haven 4, Con- 
necticut. 


ENTOLETER 
















INFESTATION DESTROYER 







CONTINUOUS INSECT CONTROL SYSTEM 
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Flour Exchange The J m K. HOWIE CoO. Minneapolis, Minn. 


SOLE DISTRIBUTOR IN THE NORTHWEST FOR 


GREENING WIRE CLOTH 


PROMPT SERVICE and SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
































CENTRAL BAG & BuriarP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE ano FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 
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2c per sack premium over other 
buckwheat flours. 

The fifth annual Preston County 
Buckwheat Festival was held Oct. 
9-12 and Clarence W. Meadows, gov- 
ernor of West Virginia, crowned 
Mary Millslagle of Kingwood “Queen 
Ceres.” The foremost buckwheat 
producer in the county was also giv- 
en the title of “King Ceres.” The 
festival was attended by 70,000 per- 
sons. 

The Royal Household of England 
has had a standing order with the 
Old Muddy Creek Buckwheat mill for 
the past 50 years for its supply of 
this type of flour. Preston county 
buckwheat flour also is sent to all 
parts of the United States and many 
foreign destinations. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


1946 Soft Wheat 
Quality Good, 
Chemists Report 


PERATIVE millers and cereal 
chemists attending the annual 
joint meeting of District No. 

3, Association of Operative Millers, 
and the Cincinnati Section of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Sept. 28, agreed that the 
1946 crop of soft red winter wheat 
was a much better crop than the 
1945 crop. The meeting was held in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Carl N. Arnold of the National 
Milling Branch of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., Toledo, Ohio, said in a 
report on the 1946 crop from a mill- 
er’s viewpoint, that the new crop 
wheat is showing a much easier 
break release, allowing higher break- 
ing with good bran clean-up. The 
middlings, he said, reduce very easily. 
The flour is showing a slightly higher 
ash content, he added. 

Mr. Arnold’s report was followed 
by an open forum discussion, led by 
J. E. Anderson, research engineer 
for Igleheart Bros., Inc. After a lot 
of coaxing and prompting, millers 
generally agreed with the observa- 
tions made by Mr. Arnold. Most 
millers admitted they were “scared 
to death” of any laboratory report 
of the analysis of their flour, know- 
ing full well that the ash percentage 
would be up considerably. 

William Lanham, president and 
general manager of the Garland 
Milling Co., Greensburg, Ind., in an 
address, “Milling and the Public In- 
terest,” said that greater work should 
be done in stimulating more flour 
sales. He said that volume of pro- 
duction is the answer to the milling 
industry’s sales problems, since flour 
is sold on a very narrow profit mar- 
gin. He is quite optimistic about 
the future of the milling industry. 

Soft wheat millers were given 
credit for doing a good job in con- 
verting to the production of 80% ex- 
traction flour, and in changing back 
again to white flour production, by 
Howard Simmons, chief chemist, 
Mid-West Laboratories Co., Inc., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. Mr. Simmons gave a 
very complete report on the analyses 
and laboratory tests with 1946 soft 
wheat flour. The protein content, he 
said, is averaging slightly less than 
in the 1945 crop. He predicted that 
the ash content of different grades 
of flour would decline as the millers 
got their mills completely readjusted 
to the production of white flour again. 

Dr. C. A. Lamb, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Wooster, Ohio, 
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Imagine You 


WEARING AN 
ASPHALT RAINCOAT! 


@ Probably you’d 
look terrible. But 
one thing is sure 
—you’d stay dry! \ 
For asphalt keeps 
out moisture. And 
that’s why we use 
asphalt to help 
keep Diamond 
Crystal Salt dry, 
and prevent cak- 
ing. 

Salt usually 
cakes in excessive 
humidity, because 
moisture con- 
denses on salt par- 
ticles, forming a thin layer of brine. 
Then, in dry weather, the brine evapo- 
rates and the crystals knit together. 

Our research laboratory has found a 
number of ways to help prevent salt 
caking. Removal of moisture-attract- 
ing impurities, such as calcium chlor- 
ide, helps. So does complete removal 
of fines by careful screening. Most im- 
portant is to provide salt with a mois- 
ture- and vapor-resistant package. 


\ 





Take our Flour Salt bag, for example, 
It is composed of three 50-lb. and two 
25-lb. sheets of kraft, laminated to- 
gether with 40 lbs. of asphalt per 
ream. That’s a lot of asphalt, and it 
costs us more money—but our mois- 
ture-vapor transmission tests show this 
bag is worth the extra cost. The bag 
is even sewn with waxed thread to seal 
the holes made by the sewing-machine 
needle. That’s real protection—one 
reason we have been able to eliminate 
caking as a major problem! 





Want Free information On Salt? Write Us! 


If you have a salt problem, write our 
Director of Technical Service. He will 
be happy to help! Diamond Crystal 
Salt, Dept. A-13, St. Clair, Mich. 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL 
‘Process SALT 











ROLL GRINDING 
and CORRUGATING 


Also NEW ROLLS for Sale 


TWIN CITY MACHINE Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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reviewed the weather conditions of 
the 1946 crop and commented on the 
relationship between weather and the 
physical characteristics of wheat. 
Dr. C. H. Cutler of Purdue Univer- 
sity asked the millers if wheat that 
had been combine-harvested under 
extremely dry conditions showed any 
adverse milling qualities due to ker- 
nel hardness. The combine method 
of harvesting drew a lot of pro and 
con discussion but nothing definite 
was agreed upon. 

Dr. Lamb had charge of the pro- 
gram for the afternoon session, 
which was devoted principally to 
addresses by the cereal chemists. 
“Baking Characteristics and Prob- 
lems of the New Wheat Flour” was 
the title of a symposium discussion 
by Pearl Brown, Perfection Biscuit 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind; Paul W. Hod- 
ler, Kroger Food Foundation, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and Frank R. Schwain, 
The Kroger Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
chemists reported that some trouble 
was encountered with cooky flours, 
the chief criticism being that flours 
of this general type lacked spread. 
Increased amounts of sugar was sug- 
gested for corrections. Cake flours 
were reported doing very well. 

M. D. Mize of the Wallace & Tier- 
nan Co., Inc., laboratories, Chicago, 
Ill, presented an illustrated lecture 
on the behavior of gas cells in bread 
dough as a part of the chemists’ 
program. 

The millers’ and chemists’ groups 
met separately for business meetings 
and the millers decided to meet in 
Indianapolis on the second Saturday 
of April, 1947. Officers will be elect- 
ed at that meeting. 

The two groups joined again for 
dinner, which was attended by ap- 
proximately 100 persons. Robert J. 
Kryter, vice president of Esterline- 
Angus Co., Indianapolis, Ind., gave 
a very informative and interesting 
discussion of atomic power. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Dust Hazards 
in Flour Mills, 
Grain Elevators 


iy OPING with the dust hazard 





in flour mills and proper train- 

ing of employees to gain 
greater mill efficiency were among 
the talks presented to more than 70 
members gathered at the District 2 
méeting of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers in Kansas City, Mo., 
Oct. 12. 

In pointing out the importance 
which should be placed on fighting 
dust accumulation, V. E. Winfield, 
district respresentative of the air 
appliance division of the U. S. Hoff- 
man Machinery Corp., Chicago, IIl., 
said that dust constitutes a fire and 
explosion hazard, encourages insect 
infestation and makes possible prod- 
uct contamination. 

“A dust explosion can occur if 
there exists within the mill an active 
source of ignition, some dust content 
in the atmosphere and residual dust 
accumulations,” Mr. Winfield said. 
“The source of ignition ignites the 
dust floating in the atmosphere, caus- 
ing a primary explosion, which in 
turn ignites residual dust. This dust, 
in burning, results in what is com- 
monly known as the secondary ex- 
plosion.” 

Debunking some opinions that only 
certain kinds of grain dusts can ex- 


MILLING PRODUCTION SECTION 


plode, Mr. Winfield stated that the 
one property which all agricultural 
or grain dusts have in common is 
their ability to burn, thereby an ex- 
plosion could occur in any type of 
mill. 

Complete cleanliness at all times is 
the only proper way to combat dust 
accumulation and, according to Mr. 
Winfield, this cannot be accomplished 


by blowing down the dust with com-. 


pressed air or brushing it into the 
air. This causes a dust cloud which 
needs only a spark to ignite it. 

The best method of cleaning is by 
vacuum. “Once the dust is drawn 
into the suction nozzle, it is under 


complete control and can no longer 
enter into the plant atmosphere,” 
Mr. Winfield said. ‘Either portable 
or stationary equipment is available, 
but each has its field of application, 
and in order to determine the correct 
type and size machine, a careful an- 
alysis must be made of the require- 
ments of the job.” 


Proper training of flour mill em- 
ployees should include both training 
on the job and technical instruction, 
L. A. Cowan, personnel director of 
the General Mills, Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., plant, told the group. On-the- 
job training includes all of those 
factors which affect the workman 
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and the efficient performance of the 
job to which he is presently assigned. 
Technical training assumes educa- 
tional proportions, and is aimed at 
qualifying the employees for the job 
ahead. 

“On-the-job training responsibility 
rests largely with the line supervis- 
ors,” Mr. Cowan said. “However, 
they must have the co-operation and 
support of top management.” 

Much importance must be placed 
on the orientation of new employees, 
according to Mr. Cowan, in order to 
overcome the feeling of “not belong- 
ing” which is characteristic among 
new members of a company.. The 





EXTRA YARDAGE WITH THE WIND! 


Vitamin enrichment adds sales yardage to your product 


In golf, the wind at your back adds yards to 
your drive. So vitamin enrichment is adding 
yardage to sales of packaged “family’’ flour. 


In a recent survey*, 97.4% of the American 
housewives questioned emphasized that they 
prefer enriched white flour for vitamins; 99% 
stated that they consider vitamins of great im- 
portance in the food they serve their families. 


Continue to feature the word “ENRICHED” 
on your labels and de sure the enrichment pre- 


mix you use contains ‘ROCHE’ vitamins. 


*Fawcett Women’s Group 


ROCHE 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC. 
Roche Park, Nutley 10, New Jersey 
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A Vital Poin 


Proper diastatic balance is more vital 
than ever with this year’s flours. It 
pays to watch these values carefully 


. . . and it pays to guard your 


product reputation with our 


FULL STRENGTH 
MALTED WHEAT 


FLOUR 


It is the standard of quality for the 
milling industry— backed by years 
of experience and technical “know 


how.” 


x 


The Kansas Milling 
wicuita Company 


KANSAS 

















The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
DESIGNERS BUILDERS 
Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








“why” of instructions should always 
be explained to thoroughly acquaint 
a new man with his duties. 

“No person likes to be considered 
just another cog in the machine of 
industry,” Mr. Cowan said. “He likes 
to know how his efficiency or ineffi- 
ciency affects the over-all production 
program. Therefore a few minutes 
of the supervisor’s time spent in in- 
forming the workers of the reasons 
behind his instructions will pay big- 
ger dividends in improved morale, 
greater co-operation, higher produc- 
tion, lower costs and less waste.” 

Technical training should be en- 
couraged in addition to practical 
knowledge of day-by-day duties. Man- 
agement can be of great assistance 
by helping the individual select the 
best night school or correspondence 
course. In many cases management 
has paid part or all of tuition fees 
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upon satisfactory completion of the 
course. 

“Encouraging the furtherance of 
employees’ technical training in- 
volves a relatively small outlay of 
time and expense and often makes 
it possible to advance rank and file 
employees to responsible supervisory 
or executive positions with the com- 
pany,” Mr. Cowan concluded. 

C. J. Patterson of the C. J. Pat- 
terson Co., Kansas City, Mo., spoke 
extemporaneously on “What Have 
We Learned of Benefit While Mill- 
ing to an 80% Flour Extraction as 
Against the 72% Basis.” 

The open forum which followed 
was led by George J. Tesarek, Quak- 
er Oats Co., St. Joseph, Mo. The 
winter meeting of District 2 will be 
held in Kansas City, Jan. 11, 1947, 
with the business of electing new 
officers to take place at that time. 





How the Boxcar Shortage 
Came About 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The following 
is the text of a letter in its Special 
Series, issued by the Grain and Feed 
Dealers National Association. The 
letter was issued Oct. 15, 1946, under 
the title of “The Serious Situation 
in Transportation.” 
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4 i N HE railroad industry admits it 
has a job on its hands to move 
the largest grain crops in our 

history. The record volume of crops 

to be moved emphasizes the railroad 
story of 13,000 fewer serviceable box- 
cars on the roads than last year. 

A number of factors contribute to 
the general over-all car shortage. Ac- 
cording to the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads these factors include: 
an extraordinary increase in less- 
than-carload movements of light- 
weight freight, thus requiring many 
more cars; shorter average hauls of 
other types of freight, resulting in a 
changed turn-around average time; 
the five-day week, which stops un- 
loading of cars from Friday to Mon- 
day, although railway operations are 
on a seven-day basis. 

The optimistic note in an admitted- 
ly dark picture is that the railroads 
are armed with considerable experi- 
ence through a central agency in 
juggling cars about, directing cars to 
positions where they are most need- 
ed. They laid their plans for moving 
the record 1946 crops well ahead in 
order to avoid congestion to the 


greatest possible extent. In the soy- 
bean area, for example, the soybean 
shuttle service again is set up along 
the same lines as during the past two 
harvesting seasons. Although actual- 
ly fewer cars will be available for 
the shuttle service, labor is easier 
and the turn-around time for cars 
will be shortened to compensate par- 
tially for the fewer cars. 

Another complicating problem is 
the necessity of repairing a large per- 
centage of the empty boxcars allo- 
cated to the various railroads for the 
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grain haul. The repair problem is 
especially complicated for the orig- 
inating lines—those which bear the 
burden of the grain haul out of the 
producing areas—for regardless of 
what lines own bad order boxcars, 
the receiving railway must recondi- 
tion them before releasing them for 
further service. To grain shippers, 
this means that if a car is returned 
to an originating line in unsuitable 
condition for hauling grain, they are 
deprived of the use of the car while 
it is in the shops. As ownership is 
increasingly ignored in distribution 
of cars, condition is allowed to de- 
teriorate. 

Railroad officials hold that there is 
no bad dislocation of the boxcar sup- 
ply this year, and that the western 
roads are “in pretty good shape,” a 
statement with which some western 
traffic men disagree in part. Rail 
men claim that any shortage of box- 
cars in the West should be attributed 
more to the general shortage of cars 
than to any holding back of cars by 
non-originating lines. It is true, how- 
ever, they say, that the maritime 
strikes have greatly hampered the 
unloading of cars on both coasts and 
that this has recently cut down the 
“normal” flow of cars back to orig- 
inating points. 

Special car service orders have 
been put into effect to speed and di- 
rect the return of grain cars from 
the East to western points where 
harvesting has been at the peak. 
Loading and unloading requirements 
have been revised and tightened, and 
heavy demurrage penalties have been 
established. In addition, Shippers 
Advisory Boards continuously give 
the railroads assistance in getting the 
best possible use of equipment. 

Little hope is held for delivery of 
enough new equipment this season 
to add measureably to the supply, 
but the rate of carloadings remains 
high. Carloadings of 27 major com- 
modities, during October, November 
and December are expected to reach 
974,139 cars, compared with 904,866 
cars actually loaded during the fourth 
quarter of 1945. Estimated loadings 
for all grain during the fourth quar- 
ter of this year is 95,087, compared 
with 79,239 loaded during the fourth 
quarter of 1945, a 20% increase. For 
flour, meal and other mill products, 
loadings are expected to reach 40,- 
371 cars, compared to 39,386 last 
year. 

However, there just simply are not 
enough boxcars on the lines to give 
customers the service they would 
like. Here are some figures from the 
AAR: 





Total No. of Serv- 
Compared Ownership iceable Cars, 
with Sept. 1, 1946 Sept. 1, 1946 
Sept. 1,1945 Decrease of Decrease of 
12,297 cars 13,001 cars 
Sept. 1,1944 Decrease of Decrease of 
7,850 cars 15,760 cars 
Sept. 1, 1943 Decrease of Decrease of 
14,112 cars 23,439 cars 


New cars are being delivered week- 
ly to the railroads, but not at a rate 
to show an increase in total supply, 
because they show up as replace- 
ments. Along this line, there have 
been frequent complaints that the 
United States is exporting freight 
cars in the face of the shortage at 
home. A St. Louis railroad execu- 
tive said last week that firms in his 
city were manufacturing 1,500 cars 
for France and had shipped a num- 
ber to Mexico. The manufacturing 
firm, however, said that the small 
four-wheel cars going to France were 
not suitable for use here, and oth- 
er railroad officials have said that the 
export order is not reducing the num- 
ber available now to American roads. 

Railroads generally are facing a 
hard future in spite of the record 
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volume of traffic, they point out. Op- 
erating costs have risen sharply, with 
increases in wages expected to add 
$680,000,000 in 1946. Another $192,- 
000,000 will be added by increases in 
fuel and material costs. The Crosser 
Act increases payroll taxes by $40,- 
800,000 this year and will be in- 
creased again next year. Freight 
rates, however, have gone up more 
slowly, and railroads do not get 
enough added revenue per ton mile 
to nearly meet the increased costs. 
Some of the larger roads already 
have informed stockholders that they 
will have net deficits this year in 
spite of the record traffic volume; 


one road says it will report the first 
net deficit in its 100 years of opera- 
tion. The carriers are asking freight 
rate increases that would amount to 
an average of about 19%, but their 
request still is under consideration 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

For the last quarter of this year 
there is little hope of marked im- 
provement in the boxcar situation 
for grain shippers; the situation is 
more likely to become increasingly 
tighter until at least mid-December. 
In the meantime the inability to 
move record supplies to terminal 
markets has maintained an effect on 
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both cash and futures prices, and has 
been a factor in the considerations 
by government officials of “short sup- 
plies” in some grains. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 
While the volume of space required 
for different grains is the same, 
bushel for bushel, the weight may 
vary from 32 lbs for oats to 60 lbs 
for wheat. Sorghum is the only grain 
sold now by the hundredweight and 
the advantages of this unit favor the 
adoption of the hundredweight for 
all grains. It would simplify the 
present grain standards by placing 
all grains under the same unit when 
buying and selling. 


























-- Up and over 


Bou sales go UP, Mr. Miller, and you go 
OVER in a big way with Mrs. Biscuit-Baker, 
when your self-rising flour contains LUCKY 


LEAVEN. You’ll be enthusiastic about LUCKY 


ALL OVER the biscuit-belt, V-C Serv- 
ice Men are anxious to serve you. 
Whether you need phosphate or some 


technical assistance, V-C is ready, 


able and eager to help you. 


LEAVEN’S uniform, high leavening strength 
and purity . . . you'll applaud its free-flowing, 


non-caking and easy-mixing qualities. Step up, 


Mr. Miller, and let us “‘put you over” for smooth 
SALE-ing with LUCKY LEAVEN .. . the de- 
pendable phosphate for your self-rising flour. 


Chemically stabilized 
and packed to 
insure proper condition 


over long periods. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


RICHMOND 5 GE) VIRGINIA 
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Court Holds Original Package Claim 


Inconclusive in 


OOD which became adulterated 

while held in its original package 
is not subject to condemnation where 
no allegation in a libel proceeding 
is made that such food was adulter- 
ated when originally introduced into 
or while in interstate commerce, it is 
stated in a recent issue for Milling 
Around in Washington, publication 
of the Washington office of the Mill- 
ers National Federation. 


Seizure Proceedings 


“In a libel proceeding before a fed- 
eral court, the government sought 
to have the food seized and con- 
demned two years after shipment in 
interstate commerce had ended,” the 
report stated. Condemnation was 
sought under Section 304 (a) of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act. The lower court dismissed the 
libel and directed that the food be 
released. The decree was appealed 


to the United States Circuit Court 


of Appeals of the Ninth District (U. 
S. vs. Phelps Dodge Mercantile Co.) 
which sustained the lower court’s 
conclusion. 

In discussing the case, the Appeal 
Court said in part: 


Two-Year Time Lapse 


“Thus, the libel stated, in substance 
and effect, that on Sept. 28, 1945— 
more than two years after it was 
shipped in interstate commerce—the 
food was adulterated. The libel did 
not state that the food was adulter- 
ated when introduced into or while 
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in interstate commerce. Instead, the 
libel stated, in substance and effect, 
that the food was adulterated while 
held in original packages by appel- 
lee at its warehouse in Douglas, 
Arizona. Thus it appeared that the 
adulteration of the food occurred 
after it ended its interstate journey 
and came to rest at appellee’s ware- 
house. 

“Appellant contends that the fact 
that the food was adulterated while 
held in original packages was suffi- 
cient to warrant its condemnation. 
We do not agree. As shown above 
Section 304 (a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act, 21 U.S.C. A. 
Section 334 (a), under which this 
proceeding was brought, provides for 
the condemnation of ‘Any article of 
food *** that is adulterated *** when 
introduced into or while in interstate 
commerce.’ It says nothing about 
original packages. The terms ‘inter- 
state commerce,’ and ‘original pack- 
ages’ are not synonymous. Articles 
may be interstate commerce without 
being in original packages. They 
may be in original packages without 
being in interstate commerce. They 
may be in both interstate commerce 
and original packages and, if in both, 
may cease to be in interstate com- 
merce and yet remain in original 
packages. Hence the fact that the 
food was adulterated while held in 
original packages did not show that 
it was adulterated when introduced 
into or while in interstate commerce. 


“Appellant cites, in support of its 
contention, Section 10 of the Food 
and Drug Act of 1906, 21 U.S.C.A. 
Section 14, which provided that ‘any 
article of food *** that is adulter- 
ated *** and is being transported 
from one state *** to another for 
sale, or, having been transported, re- 
mains *** in original unbroken pack- 
ages *** shall be liable to be proceed- 
ed against *** and seized for con- 
fiscation by a process of libel for 
condemnation.’ This proceeding was 
not brought, and could not have been 
brought, under Section 10 of the 
Food and Drug Act of 1906, 21 
U.S.C. A. Section 14, for that sec- 
tion was repealed long before this 
proceeding was brought. ****** 

“Whether Congress could have pro- 
vided in Section 304 (a) of the Fed- 
eral Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, 
21 U.S.C. A. Section 334 (a), for the 
condemnation of any article of food 
that is adulterated while held in orig- 
inal packages after being transport- 
ed in interstate commerce need not 
be considered, since Congress did not, 
in fact, so provide. 


“Appellant says that administra- 
tive officers charged with the duty 
of enforcing Section 304 (a) of the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act, 21 U.S.C.A. Section 334 (a), 
have interpreted it as providing for 
the condemnation of any article of 
food that is adulterated while held 
in original packages after being 
transported in interstate commerce. 
Being clearly erroneous, that inter- 
pretation need not and should not be 
followed by the courts. 

“Appellant has cited no court de- 
cision supporting its contention, and 
we have found none. We conclude, 
as did the court below, that the 
libel did not state facts sufficient to 
warrant condemnation of the food.” 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Back pressure on fans of cleaning 
machines, caused by improperly de- 
signed. and poorly constructed dust 
collectors, constitutes a large part of 
the friction load of the cleaning de- 
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“The multiwall paper bag 


Is the 
or tou 


” 


says official of large independent bakery. °* 


This Company owes a large part of its success to 
a policy of constantly seeking and adopting better 
equipment and methods... and always keeping a 
close check on sanitation. Protection of flour from 
the time it is packaged in the mill until it is dumped 
into the mixing hopper is of paramount import- 
ance. To help give its flour this protection, the Com- 
pany was quick to adopt Multiwall paper bags. 

When asked recently why he liked the Multiwall 
paper bag, this bakery official said: 

“In our bakeries, as in all others, sanitation is 
important. We have found that paper bags protect 
our flour against weevil infestation and rodent ex- 
creta. And, because there’s no siftage, these bags 
help keep our plants cleaner. 

“These sanitary advantages alone are good 
enough reason for using Multiwalls. In addition, 


St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) Ltd. 





Montreal 











Vancouver, British Columbia Allentown Birmingham Boston 
° bec 
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ideal container 


I know from experience that flat, compact Multi- 
walls handle easily and stack well. 

“The Multiwall paper bag is the ideal container 
for flour .. . and I’ve recommended it to others in 
the baking industry.” , 


* Name furnished on request. 






MULTIPLY PROTECTION © MULTIPLY SALEABILITY 
ST. REGIS SALES CORPORATION 
(Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company) 


NEW YORK 17: 230 Park Ave. CHICAGO 1; 230 Ne. Michigan Ave. 
BALTIMORE 2: 2601 O'Sullivan Bidg. SAN FRANCISCO 4: 1 Montgomery St. 


Cleveland Dallas Denver Detroit Franklin, Va. 


Los Angeles Nazareth, Pa. No. Kansas City, Mo. New Orleans Ocala, Fla. Seattle Toledo 
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Here is a screen and air separating 
machine outstanding for its durabi- 
lity, its efficiency, its economy. Ina 
single operation it provides refined — 
scalping; elimination of sand, fine 
seeds and dust and thorough removal 
of light screenings. Power costs for 
this work are extremely low. The 
Carter Millerator uses only one- 





fourth of the power required by old- 
type milling separators for like capa- 
city. Machine is compact, easy to 
controland has self-cleaning screens. 





This machine represents the simp- 
lest, most economical method yet 
developed for cleaning grain by aspi- 
ration. With air and grain streams 
under close control, it accomplishes 
a complete removal of foreign ma- 
terial lighter than the grain. Gives 
power savings of 2 to 6 H. P. over old- 
style methods. Requires no dust col- 
lector or dust spouting. 
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HART-CARTER COMPANY 


680 Nineteenth Avenue N. E. Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 
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“A NEW BIRTH OF FREEDOM” 


S the result of last week’s unmistakable dec- 

laration of the will of the people, the United 
States of America will, within a few weeks, re- 
turn to the constitutional government adopted 
in 1787—a government “of the people, by the 
people and for the people’—a system which en- 
dured for 146 years before its replacement by a 
personally-directed government 13 years ago. 
Henceforth and for so long as the people will 
it, the affairs of the nation will be controlled 
and directed by the Congress, as provided in the 
Constitution. 

We do not say this on account of particular 
satisfaction because the long-time Republican 
minority has triumphed over the equally long- 
time dominant Democratic majority. This is not 
a political publication, and the members of its 
staff and organization have no uniform party 
allegiance. Rather we say it wholly because the 
election marked the end, we hope for all time, 
of the nation’s affairs being directed by a single 
individual, surrounded by aides and pals of his 
own choosing, with Congress rendered almost 
wholly impotent by “musts” and vetoes. 

It must be admitted that gain accomplished 
by the return of authority to the Congress de- 
pends upon the ability and worthiness of the new 
Congress to discharge the responsibilities now 
entrusted to it in the manner provided by the 
Constitution adopted by the founding fathers and 
which so well served the nation for nearly a 
century and a half before it was virtually junked 
by the artifice of one man and the aid of great 
numbers of servile followers. 

In particular, the success of the methods em- 
ployed in the “reconversion” of the nation to 
constitutional government depends essentially up- 
on the kind of ability and loyalty to the country, 
rather than to party, displayed in the next two 
years by the leaders of the Republican party, 
now come into authority. Unfortunately, as al- 
ways is the case when either major party has 
been denied for a long period any share in deter- 
mining policies of government, the party now 
risen to power is sadly lacking in men entitled 
to rank as statesmen. Man for man, however, 
they probably have ability comparable to the 
great numbers of Democrats—apart from those 
from the South — who for 13 years and more 
have rendered servile compliance with orders 
from the executive on high with the loyalty of 
Chinese hatchet men. 

If, in these circumstances, the leaders of 
ability of the party now come into control of 
the. government, devote themselves primarily to 
scheming to win the election two years from 
now through distribution of favors and back- 
sheesh, the country will have gained little in 
return for its courageous revolt against the long 
established disorder. On the other hand, if these 
men set themselves earnestly to the task of free- 
ing the nation from the unholy mess of mis- 
managed and misdirected economy, if they dis- 
continue without ruth the expenditure of billions 
for useless employees, if they end the incredible 
waste of the nation’s treasure, if they balance 
the budget at the earliest possible moment and 
thereafter reflect the saving in reduction of the 
present inordinate taxation; if they do these 
things, then the nation will have gained beyond 
the highest hopes which any citizen dared cherish 
at any time in the past decade. 

There obviously remains the problem of rea- 
sonable harmony or destructive dissidence be- 
tween the Congress and President Truman. It is 
a general characteristic of stupid men that when 
they are denied their will, or even whims, they 
become stubborn. However, Mr. Truman, a man 
of native good humor and good will who has 
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oftentimes admitted his own incapacity, may not 
develop this characteristic, but rather may be 
disposed to exert every effort to effect accom- 
modation with Congress. No one, so far as we 
know, ever has questioned his patriotism, hard 
as he has tried and dismally as he has failed to 
make it effective in the service of his country. 
It is, therefore, by no means impossible that 
Congress and the President may find it possible 
to go along together in the interest of the wel- 
fare of the whole nation. Obviously the great- 
est difficulty along the hard road to better times 


is the problem of labor dictatorship sought and ° 


in large degree exercised, not by the great mass 
of men who work for a living, but by a few hun- 
dred arbitrary and quarrelsome leaders who, on 
the evidence of years, are more concerned with 
building up their own power and authority, at 
whatever cost to the nation and its people, than 
they are with securing better pay and working 
conditions for their millions of organization-bound 
serfs. 

However, even that difficulty may be over- 
come with effort and patience, though this in the 
end may have to be supplemented by sternness 
and vigorous assertion of the over-all authority 
of government, in compliance with ample provi- 
sions for its exercise in the Constitution itself. 
Certainly the overwhelming protest and mandate 
of the American people will not go for naught, 
and there is today greater reason to hope for a 
“new birth of freedom” than there has been at 
any time through the many years in which the 
exercise of autocracy has brought us to our pres- 
ent estate. 
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MORE STEPS NEEDED 

HE statement and promises made by Carl C. 

Farrington, assistant PMA administrator, to 
the meeting of the Flour Millers Export Associa- 
tion held recently at St. Louis were welcome. Mr. 
Farrington gave, and still gives, every evidence 
of good will and helpfulness in relieving, at least, 
some part of the annoying restrictions on flour ex- 
portation to western hemisphere countries, but 
it is clearly evident that a single official, even 
with the best of intentions, cannot cut red tape 
as if it were a bit of twine about a parcel. 

Meanwhile, continued impediments to reason- 
ably free export sales and shipment of flour, ac- 
cording to their needs, to western hemisphere 
and other non-European countries serve not alone 
to encourage them in looking elsewhere for their 
supplies at the moment but is not unlikely to 
make these new sources of supply more or less 
permanent. It is not to be forgotten that at one 
time British millers were active competitors in 
some of these countries despite that their com- 
merce involved two transatlantic shipments. 

We do not know, nor does anyone else apart 
from the government statisticians, who depend 
largely upon their own guesses, how great is the 
necessity either for continued restraints upon the 
production of flour in this country for domestic 
consumption or limitations, involving quantities 
of red tape regulations, on exports to other lands. 
It well may be that their round estimates of fu- 
ture needs are justified in their own minds, but 


any action which includes dead reckoning figures 
on use of wheat for animal feeding in this coun- 
try and future needs in foreign lands, many of 
which have had a bountiful harvest, is always open 
to suspicion — especially when the data conclude 
with a figured estimate of the “desired” carry-over 
at the end of the crop year. 


Mr. Farrington’s attitude and spirit of help- 
fulness are both exceedingly welcome; yet what 
he promises, taken in connection with the atti- 
tude of other Washington officialdom, is not too 
encouraging. A “step in the right direction’ al- 
ways is welcome, but, meanwhile, American mill- 
ers are being denied freedom of exportation to 
countries at least as needy as those in much of 
Europe, while other international competitors 
march on, as they have every right to do. 


MR. BIGGS HAS AN IDEA 


HE Associated Press tells us about a hereto- 

fore unknown fellow named George Biggs, who 
just has quit his job as sales promotion manager 
for an oil company at Ponca City, Okla., and 
started out to organize a labor union. Mr. Biggs’ 
union is to be based on salesmanship and co-opera- 
tion, which he believes are the two things the 
country needs instead of constant warfare between 
labor and employers. 


It would be unfair to him to describe his phi- 
losophy and the plans he has in mind otherwise 
than by quoting the essential part of them as re- 
ported in the press despatch as follows: 


“Quarreling and arguing, one group 
shouting demands about its rights and the 
other shouting back—all this has been go- 
ing on for a long time and not much has 
resulted but trouble and the promise of 
more trouble to come. 

“It’s time to stop fighting and start co- 
operating. I’m going to do something 
about it. I think I’m in a very good posi- 
tion to start such a movement. I’ve been 
a salesman for thirty years and this is a 
job for salesmen. 

“Salesmen are not ‘management,’ nor 
are they ‘labor. They are halfway be- 
tween these two groups who have argued 
so bitterly in the past and have accom- 
plished little beyond getting a lot of peo- 
ple thoroughly angry at each other. 

“I propose to organize a union of all 
employed people. As soon as this new 
union can gain a majority in any single 
plant I plan to claim bargaining rights 
under existing laws. 

“When we get those bargaining rights 
we shall then go to the employer and sell 
him a program of co-operation in which 
he can make money and we can draw high- 
er wages. We shall not present him with 
a set of demands but with a profit-making 
program. We shall not make threats. We 
Shall make promises. We shall not square 
off and fight with him, we shall offer 
co-operation,” 


So far Mr. Biggs, may his tribe increase, has 
not adopted any constitution or by-laws. He sim- 
ply thinks that fighting between employers and 
employees gets neither of them anywhere, but 
that with “peaceful, friendly, co-operative meth- 
ods” they both can go a long ways. He says that, 
anyway, this is what he learned while working 
as a salesman. Mr. Biggs may not know where 
he is going, but neither did Christopher Columbus 
—and look what he did. 


SOMETHING NEW EVERY DAY.—We 
have only just learned that shortages have re- 
sulted in bourbon whiskey being made out of 
popcorn. We knew it was something. 
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HELLO, JO! 


W we're welcoming our fa- 
vorite son, BIG JO, back 
into production — after the 
lifting of government re- 
strictions. 


You can place your prod- 
ucts back in the “Top Qual- 
ity” field by ordering a sup- 
ply of this dependable flour 
today. 


Famous for quality and 
uniformity for 64 years! 


THE BIG JO 


FLOUR MILLS 


Wabasha, Minnesota 
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WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Of Uniform and Highest Quality Made From Wisconsin Grown Rye 


White Heather Blue Ribbon Rye Meal 


Milled by exclusive rye millers to satisfy the demands 
of the most critical bakers - 


GLOBE MILLING Co. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 



















Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 
















“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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COMPANY 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS psa 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. ®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


Kansas City, Mo. 











BAKERY FLOURS 














School Lunch Plan 
Seen as Outlet 
for Surplus Foods 


Washington, D. C.—Agitation for 
strengthening the school lunch pro- 
gram gained new stimulus at the re- 
cent National Conference of State 
School Lunch officials, with the states 
pulling for more money and the gov- 
ernment tugging for additional out- 
lets for surplus foods. 

Agreement between state and na- 
tional officials was reached during the 
two-day parley, however, on the ba- 
sis that complete co-operation be- 
tween federal and local authorities 
must ensue in order to subsidize ad- 
equate nutrition for lower income 
children of America and teach dietary 
habits to all school-goers, regardless 
of economic status. 

The conference was opened with a 
message from President Truman urg- 
ing that the National School Lunch 
Act, passed in June, be implement- 
ed until the lunches are available to 
every child in every state and terri- 
tory. At present there is a record to- 
tal of 8,000,000 children who are 
benefiting under the in-school feed- 
ing projects. 

Speakers during the first day of 
the conference and the banquet that 
evening deplored the practice of us- 
ing this school lunch idea as an out- 
let for surplus farm products. It 
was cited that dumping the nation’s 
current crop of surplus potatoes up- 
on the school children certainly 
would do little to enhance their nu- 
tritive education or improve their 
eating habits. 

Dr. Thomas Parran, surgeon gen- 
eral of the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice, told’ the conferees that school 
lunches had graduated from the 
stage of providing jobs for people and 
using surplus foods. Joining him in 
ridiculing the surplus-disposal aspect, 
the Rev. William Gibbons of the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference urged 
agricultural production for the pur- 
pose of school lunch programs rather 
than forcing children to eat the ap- 
ple surplus ‘one year and the potato 
over-production the next. 


The Lunch Program 


Under the National School Lunch 
Act, Congress appropriated $75,000,- 
000 for the year 1946-47, of which 
$10,000,000 is destined for equipment 
purchase and repair. The money will 
be apportioned to the states accord- 
ing to formulas based on the number 
of children between the 5-17 age 
bracket enrolled in school and the 
per capita income of the states in 
relation to that of the nation. 

The law requiries that the federal 
funds accepted by a state be matched 
dollar for dollar until 1951. At that 
time, and until 1955, the state con- 
tribution must be increased to $1.50 
for every federal dollar. After that 
the state must provide $3 for $1 
from the federal government.. 

However, in the case of a state in 
which per capita income is less than 
that of the average for the entire 
country, the matching required for a 
fiscal year may be decreased by the 
percentage which the state per capita 
income is below that of the per 
capita U. S. income. 

The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, in complete charge of the new 
school lunch program, has for the 
past 11 years administered a similar 
program on a year-to-year basis. 


EXTRA HOUR 


dd DOUGH STABILITY 


B WISDOM 


EL CLUTEN 


FLOUR 


A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





LARROWE’S 
Kila Dried 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


e LIGHT 
e MEDIUM 
e DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 
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“OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 








Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











FOR QUALITY FL 


)R AND ECONOMY 


Hubbard Milling Co 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers-of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 
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London, Eng. — Workmen were 
called recently to a Gerrards Cross, 
Bucks, store where a swarm of wild 
bees had made their nest in the roof. 
The men destroyed 26 dry honey- 

combs, all that 


remained .of a 

B-Day! swarm of wild 
@ bees which had 

created chaos in 

a confectioner’s shop. Because of the 
wet summer, the bees had eaten all 
their winter reserve of honey and, 
faced with starvation, swooped into 
Mrs. W. J. Sturley’s confectioner’s 
shop next door. Cakes and other 
rationed sweetstuffs were destroyed; 
large holes were eaten into cakes. 
The bees got into the newly-made 
dough and into the hair of girl as- 
sistants. Customers and staff ran in- 
to the street leaving the bees in 
complete possession. A stall was set 
up on the pavement to serve bread 
and buns. Eventually volunteers, 
protected with handkerchiefs and 
scarves, killed thousands of the bees. 





When the school lunch legislation was 
signed by President Truman last 
June, some heated controversy en- 
sued over the fact that the U. S. 
Department of Education was elim- 
inated from the administration of the 
new program. 

Schools enter into a contract with 
the state agency and agree to meet 
certain requirements in the operation 
of the program, such as that the 
lunch must be available to all chil- 
dren in the school regardless of their 
ability to pay, and completely with- 
out discrimination. 

Reimbursement is made to the 
school according to the type of lunch 
served and the number of children 
participating in the program—meals 
for teachers, employees or other 
adults in the school, however, are not 
included in the calculation for repay- 
ment. 


Food Purchased Locally 


The school that has entered into 
an agreement purchases food locally 
and then makes a claim for the al- 
lowable amount of money. Maximum 
rates of reimbursement differ accord- 
ing to the type of meal served: 9c 
for the Type A or complete meal; 6c 
for the less nutritive Type B, and 2c 
for Type C, which consists of only 
one half pint of milk and is used in 
schools having no lunchroom facili- 
ties. 

Schools needing aid in the pur- 
chase of equipment for the prepara- 
tion, storing and serving of food for 
the lunch program may have fed- 
eral assistance whether or not mon- 
ey for food has been received. How- 
ever, the school must agree to meet 
all operating requirements such as 
serving Type A or B lunch, provid- 
ing food for all school-goers regard- 
less of financial status, and using 
foods that are designated as abund- 
ant. 

With the help of the community, 
the school provides for the payment 
of all other expenditures necessary 
for the operation of the program. 
Sometimes the income is derived from 
local and state taxes and more often 
from contributions made by _ indi- 
viduals and civic groups. Services 
as well as money are donated to 
school lunch programs and may be 
added to the matching-money by al- 
lowing for the service charge dis- 
pensed with. 

From time to time USDA will have 
foods available through its direct 
distribution programs and schools will 
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be given opportunity to request these 
for use in the lunch schedules. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BRITISH WHEAT OUTTURN 
SET AT 65,500,000 BUS 


London, Eng.—Official estimates of 
the average yields of the wheat crop 
in England and Wales this year is 
only 17.7 cwts an acre, which means 
a total output of about 65,600,000 bus, 
compared with 75,520,000 a year ago 
and 111,200,000 two years ago, which 
was a record crop. The small crop 
is attributed to the abnormal weath- 
er throughout the summer and espe- 





cially at harvest time, and a portion 
of the crop is a total loss. Quality 
and condition of the wheat vary con- 
siderably, reports generally being un- 
favorable. 

It is estimated that 10% of this 
year’s grain crop in the United King- 
dom was harvested with combines 
and 90% by binders. At present, 
there are nearly 4,000 combines in 
the country, which number is ex- 
pected to rise to 10,000 within a few 
years’ time. Drying capacity can 
hardly keep pace with the rate of 
cutting by combines, silos are com- 
paratively few and bin capacity is 
being taxed to the full. 
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It has been recommended that grain 
driers be installed on farms where the 
grain crop is large enough to justify 
the capital outlay, and, as an alterna- 
tive, the installation of central driers 
of large capacity, with adequate stor- 
age, to deal with grain from the 
combines over a large area. 


This is altogether a new develop- 
ment in British farming, for few com- 
bines were used prior to the war and 
the wheat was dried chiefly in stack. 
The loaning of combines, binders and 
other machinery to the farmers by 
the county committees during the 
war has given great impetus to their 
universal use. 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD SERVES SUN VALLEY 
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BACK FOR YEAR ROUND 
FUN AFTER @ VEARS 
"IN THE NAVY” 











Its war duty as a Navy rehabilita- 
tion center ended, America's 
famous year ‘round sports resort 
invites you to enjoy a winter vaca- 
tion in Idaho's Sawtooth Mountains. 


WINTER 


SPORTS 


ns” 


4-OP “a 


KyqcarO™ 







in fille. Idaho 


For experienced and intermediate skiers— a variety of 
fast open and partially timbered ski-runs. For begin- 
ners especially—but available to all—instructions by a 
selected staff of experts headed by Friedl Pfeifer. Special 
skiing events have been scheduled for the winter season. 


Electrically operated chair-lifts make it possible to 
enjoy a maximum of ski-runs. 


Other activities include skating, sleighing, and swim- 
ming 1n warm-water outdoor pools. And in evening 


hours—music and dancing. 


Accommodations at a wide price range. For protection 
of guests, reservations must be confirmed in advance. 


Write or wire— 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho 


UNDER A 


"*SUMMER 


SUN’ 
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Canadian and European News 


* * * 


* * 


* * * 


AS REPORTED BY OUR OWN STAFF OF CORRESPONDENTS 








Transportation 
Problems Hinder 
Wheat Movement 


Toronto, Ont.—In a recent publi- 
cation the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, Ottawa, says that transpor- 
tation problems are serious in North 
America. In Canada shortages of 
both railway cars and lake and canal 
shipping have been hampering move- 
ment of wheat into export positions. 

Thousands of boxcars, the report 
states, are in poor shape after pro- 
tracted war service and the heavy 
demand for freight cars on_ the 
prairies to move the new crop to 
lakehead ports has caused a lack of 
sufficient equipment for grain move- 
ments farther east. Much inland 
shipping has been diverted from grain 
movement, in an attempt to get 
American coal into Canadian bins 
before freeze-up. Competition from 
the pulp and ore trades is also heavy. 

As a consequence elevator stocks 
in Montreal and other St. Lawrence 
ports are at a low ebb and thousands 
of tons of ocean-going ships have 
been held idle in Montreal awaiting 
cargoes for Europe. Continuation of 
this condition is bound to impair 
Canada’s grain export program to a 
serious degree. 
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ELEVATOR GROUP CHARGES 
WHEAT PRICE INEQUALITY 


Winnipeg, Man.—A letter of pro- 
test, claiming that the Canadian 
wheat grower is subsidizing the con- 
sumer in the Dominion $1.03 bu on 
wheat sold for domestic consump- 
tion, was forwarded to Prime Minis- 
ter King last week, by the North-West 
Line Elevators Association, through 
its president, Cecil Lamont. The let- 
ter follows: 


“Right Hon. W. L. King, C.M.G. 
“Prime Minister, 
“Ottawa. 


“The Dominion minister of agricul- 
ture is reported in the press as hav- 
ing stated that the government has 
decided to remove, at the earliest 
possible date, the 30c subsidy being 
charged to farmers on wheat milled 
in Canada for domestic use. Re- 
moval of this subsidy from the shoul- 
ders of the farmer is in accordance 
with representations made by the line 
elevator companies to your govern- 
ment. 

“We desire to point out that the 
subsidy charged to the farmer on all 
wheat consumed in Canada is not lim- 
ited to 30c bu. It is now $1.03 bu. 
The Canadian Wheat Board is today 
selling wheat at $2.28 bu to all coun- 
tries other than the United Kingdom, 
which country is getting its wheat 
under the British-Canadian wheat 
agreement at the reduced price of 
$1.55 bus. The Canadian Wheat 





Board now names $2.28 as the true 
current value of wheat. 

“When price controls were insti- 
tuted on grains in 1942 the wheat 
board continued to supply millers 
with wheat at a net price of 77%c 
bu. The farmer now is credited with 
$1.25 bu on wheat supplied by the 
Canadian Wheat Board to mills. By 
increasing this amount to merely 
$1.55 the government would still 
not be paying the farmer true cur- 
rent value for his wheat. The wheat 
board should secure $2.28 bu for the 
farmer on current sales to Canadian 
mills. 

“If the government of Canada feels 
that the Canadian consumer of flour 
should be subsidized, then the cost of 
that subsidy should be borne by all 
citizens of Canada through the Do- 
minion treasury. We feel that it is 
unreasonable to expect the wheat 
grower to continue subsidizing Cana- 
dian bread consumers to the extent 
of $1.03 on each bushel of wheat con- 
sumed in Canada. 

“The North-West Line Elevators 

Association.” 


¥ ¥ 
“Betrayal” Denied 


Winnipeg, Man.—Agriculture Min- 
ister J. G. Gardiner, in an interview 
recently at Regina, Sask., said 
charges by George S. Mathieson, ex- 
president of the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, made recently in Toronto 
that the exchange had been “be- 
trayed” by the government through 
the United Kingdom wheat agree- 
ment, could not be reconciled with 
early promises of. co-operation from 
the exchange’s executive. 

“We entered the agreement with 
the assurance that once a decision 
had been made, we would have their 
co-operation for the four years of 
the contract. Mr. Mathieson was 
one of the executives with whom we 
carried on conversations,” Mr. Gar- 
diner said. 

“Judging from Mr. Mathieson’s 
speech in Toronto, I don’t think we 
are getting that co-operation,” he 
said. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIAN FLOUR 
MILLS TO BE NATIONALIZED 


London, England. — Czechoslovaki- 
an flour mills are to be nationalized 
and also the fats and oils indus- 
tries. According to reports from 
Prague, the following national con- 
cerns have been set up from exist- 
ing properties: the Central Bohemian 
National Mills, Prague; West Bo- 
hemian National Mills, Louny; East 
Bohemian National Mills, Hradec 
Kralove; Central Moravian National 
Mills, Brno; Silesian National Mills, 
Krnov; Czecho-Slovak National Fat 
Factories, Prague; North Bohemian 
National Fat Factories, Usti; Sana- 
National, Prague; Kosmos National, 
Caslav; Rakovnik National Fat Fac- 
tory, Rakovnik; Milo-National Fac- 
tories, Alomouc. 





End of Ceilings 
to Advance Price 
of Jute Bags 


Toronto, Ont.—The recent removal 
of price ceilings on burlap by the gov- 
ernment of India will result in an 
increase of 30 to 40% in the price of 
jute bags, it is expected. Canadian 
millers are alarmed over the effect 
this action will have on their busi- 
ness where prices still come under 
ceilings. If they must pay more for 
their bags the present prices for 
flour cannot be maintained. 

It is understood that so far govern- 
ment officials interviewed by represen- 
tatives of bag companies on this sub- 
ject have made no promise of any 
relief being given, although it is ob- 
vious if the Canadian flour trade 
is to be carried on something must 
be done at an early date. The situa- 
tion with respect to cotton is no bet- 
ter than jute since in the United 
States, where Canada’s supply of cot- 
ton is obtained, the market has been 
released from control and prices are 
climbing. 

Flour bags have been exceedingly 
scarce for weeks past and the matter 
of supplies is becoming steadily more 
acute. Many mills have no more than 
enough bags to cover requirements 
of the next week or two and when 
these supplies are exhausted the sit- 
uation will be a serious one. Now, 
in addition to the scarcity, the milling 
industry is faced with price difficulty. 
Undoubtedly, the government will 
take action to remedy the situation 
before any scarcity of flour develops 
from this cause. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WHEAT BOARD REQUESTS 
EXPORT INFORMATION 


Winnipeg, Man.—Instructions to all 
Canadian mills regarding export per- 
mits and mill instructions of Class 2 
wheat flour, by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, list the following regulations: 

1. Export permits are absolutely 
nontransferable. If there is any 
change in destination, consignor, con- 
signee, or in any of the details listed 
in the application on any portion of 
the flour covered by an export per- 
mit, the applicant must advise the 
board so that the permit may be 
canceled in whole or in part. When 
a change in shipper or exporter is in- 
volved, the new exporter must apply 
for a new export permit. 

2. The actual exporter must apply 
for the export permit. 

3. The conversion of the wheat to 
a Class 2' basis must be made by the 
mill grinding the wheat, or its ac- 
credited agent. If the mill is repre- 
sented by an agent, the mill must 
have such agent listed with and ac- 
credited by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. In such cases, applications 
for conversions may be made by the 
accredited agent. 
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4, .When an exporter applies for 
an export permit, the following in- 
formation must be submitted on the 
face of the application: (a) the name 
of the mill providing the flour; (b) 
the date upon which the wheat was 
converted to the export price with 
the Canadian Wheat Board; (c) the 
f.a.s. seaboard price the mill has re- 
ceived for the flour (if bags were 
supplied by the purchaser this must 
be stated); (d) the f.a.s. seaboard 
price paid by the exporter for the 
flour; (e) the selling price, f.a.s. sea- 
board and cif. port of destination. 
These prices must bear a reasonable 
relationship to the price at which the 
wheat was converted with the boar«. 

5. The board always reserves the 
right to refuse or revoke export per- 
mits, if any one of the above condi- 
tions is not met. The board may 
also call for contracts or other docu- 
ments relating to export sales. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MILLFEED PRODUCTION IN 
CANADA AT RECORD HIGH 


Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canada in September amount 
ed to 77,376 tons, compared wit! 
68,403 in the corresponding month 
last year. Output for the first tw: 
months of the crop year, namely 
August and September, totaled 149,- 
696 tons as against 136,507 in the 
same period of previous year. The 
present production of millfeed is a: 
record levels and all but about 4% o! 
output is made available to buyers 
in domestic markets. 

Millfeed shipments to the eastern 
provinces of Canada under the fed- 
eral freight assistance policy de- 
clined more than 40% in August (the 
latest month for which figures are 
available) from the same month a 
year ago. The quantity was 31,439 
tons, compared with 55,725. Quebec 
continued to absorb the greater pari 
of these shipments. 
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ONTARIO FLOUR OUTLETS 
WIDENED BY WHEAT BOARD 


Toronto, Ont. — The Canadian 
Wheat Board recently advised the 
Ontario winter wheat flour trade 
that it is prepared to consider appli- 
cations for the export of limited 
quantities of this kind of flour to the 
British West Indies, Newfoundland 
and Iceland for mill shipment up to 
Dec. 31. 

This announcement by the board 
came more or less as a surprise, 
since no improvement has occurred 
in deliveries of Ontario winter wheat 
and the available supply is limited. 
For this reason offerings of flour 
for export to the countries named 
are expected to be small. i 

The equalization fee on these ship- 
ments has been set at $4.85 bbl. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


GRAIN STANDARDS GROUP 
HOLDS ANNUAL MEETING 


Winnipeg, Man.—Consideration was 
given to statutory grades of grain at 
the annual meeting of the Commit- 
tee on Western Grain Standards, of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners 
held Oct. 15 and 16. 

The committee selected and set- 
tled standard samples of each stat- 
utory grade and named and defined 
all such commercial grades as well 
as ‘selecting and settling standard 
export ‘samples of spring wheat un- 
der the provisions of the Canada 
Grain Act. 

Grain growers from the prinicipal 
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producing provinces in Western Can- 
ada were represented at the meeting. 
w. A. Hastings of Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd. represented the 
milling industry. 

In a report submitted by F. S. 
Ludlam, chief grain inspector for the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, it was 
indicated that unfavorable harvest 
weather in many sections of the West 
has had a tendency to reduce the 
grades of this year’s crop. Mr. Lud- 
lam, in his review, stated that the 
inspections of the 1946 crop to date 
suggested that grades would be be- 
low those of the 1945 harvest. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, chief chemist 
for the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers, summarized final reports of mill- 
ing and baking quality of the 1945 
crop and indicated that tests to date 
on the 1946 crop showed that No. 1 
Northern would be lower in protein 
content, No. 2 Northern would be 
about the same, while No. 3 North- 
ern would be rather higher. Dr. 
Anderson said that 1946 was one of 
the best years for the production of 
durum wheat. 
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Excessive Moisture 
of Wheat Presents 


Serious Problem 


London, Eng. — The Minister for 
Agriculture in Erie has drawn the 
attention of wheat growers to the 
serious problem confronting wheat 
dealers in dealing with the intake of 
wheat this season. On account of 
the unfavorable conditions under 
which the crop has been harvested, 
he says, the average moisture con- 
tent of wheat is substantially higher 
than that of last season, with the 
result that the drying capacity is in- 
adequate. 

All available drying facilities are 
being used to the fullest extent, but 
the rate is much reduced because of 
the higher moisture content of the 
grain. If this in-flow of very wet 
wheat continues at the present rate, 
the result will be that many mills 
will be obliged temporarily to refuse 
further deliveries from growers. 

It is of vital importance, he adds, 


‘that such a position, which would ad- 
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versely affect the farmers’ interests 
and the nation’s bread supply, should 
not develop. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HEADS GRAIN GROUP 








Winnipeg, Man.—R. S. Law, Win- 


nipeg, was re-elected president of the 
United Grain Growers, Ltd., at a 
meeting of the board of directors 
held in Calgary last week, following 
the organization’s annual meeting. 
J. E. Brownlee was re-elected first 
vice president, and John Morrison, 
Yellowgrass, Sask., second vice presi- 
dent. The additional members of the 
executive committee are: J. J. Mc- 
Lellan, Purple Springs, Alta., and E. 
E. Bayne, Winnipeg. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BRITISH MILLERS AGAIN 
USING IMPORTED FLOUR 


London, England.—Imported flour 
is again being used for admixture 
with the British millers’ grist, its 
use having been discontinued when 
the extraction rate was reduced from 
90 to 85% in September. Flour for 
delivery in England and Wales will 
have an admixture of 10% imported 
flour; flour for delivery in Scotland, 
15% imported flour. No alteration 
has been made in Northern Ireland, 
where the rate of admixture remains 
at 15%. 

There is no resumption as yet of 
distribution of imported flour by the 
flour importers. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKED GOODS EXHIBITED 
AT TORONTO CONFERENCE 


Toronto, Ont.—A feature of the 
conference of the Independent Master 
Bakers Association, taking place in 
Toronto this week, is an exhibition of 
work of ex-service men and women 
students of the Hotel, Restaurant 
and Bakery Trades School, a branch 
of the rehabilitation center, Toronto. 
All goods exhibited are taken from 
the day’s production and nothing has 
been made especially for this exhibit. 
The activities of the school are out- 
lined by one of the officials. This ex- 
hibit shows what can be achieved 
by a practical bakery education on 
a production basis. T. A. Sedgwick, 
chief instructor, is in charge. 

















Canadian Wheat Balance for Export 
or Carryover Lowest Since 1938 


Toronto, Ont.—A survey of the Ca- 
nadian situation with regard to sup- 
plies of wheat for the current crop 
year by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tiistics, says that Canada’s carry- 
over on July 31, 1946, was the lowest 
since 1938. Total supplies available 
for the current crop year are also at 
their lowest ebb since that year. Due 
to the small carry-over of old wheat 
practically all of the commercial sup- 
plies must be obtained from.farmers’ 
marketings of 1946 wheat. 

It is difficult to estimate closely 


how much wheat will come forward 
from farms during the current crop 
year but a number of factors indi- 
cate that a relatively high propor- 
tion may be retained for farm use 
and carry-over at the end of the crop 
year. To the extent that this situa- 
tion develops there will be that much 
less wheat available for export and 
domestic consumption,: the bureau 
says: 

The bureau gives the following 
data with regard to Canadian sup- 
plies at the beginning of October: 


CANADIAN WHEAT SUPPLIES 


1946-47 1945-46 
cumillion bus—, 

















Carryover in North American, JOly SL. ....ccccccccvcccccccccecpecesctes 69.9 258.1 
PO PEED, 6 6b. bee Sb wh oe OS HOR ee 0 ON ONS S 6 06.66.0's VERE EECEE DHS CHORC A COERCED *440.6 318.7 
NE ED VILE ED Shad ced en etd cbs ches eenrivagececewedceseerese 510.5 576.8 
Watimated Gormiestic requirements <.. ccc cscccccescveccencvccccevisese 175.0 167.0 
Available for Oxport OF CAFFYOVET.... 2. cccccccccccscccccccsacsccce 335.5 409.8 
Deduct: 
Overseas clearances of wheat as grain, Aug. 1-Sept. 30...........-..- 15.7 59.4 
United States imports of Canadian wheat ........cceeccceeceeceseee 7 2.3 
TORE WERE. GHGS. onc comes bet eee bes dccwecedocscebescevesce do 16.4 61.7 
Exports of wheat flour in terms -of wheat, Aug. 1-Sept. 30............ 14.5 9.3 
Total exports wheat and wheat flour..........edeweee eee ee eetees 30.9 71.0 
Balance on Oct. 1 for export OF CAITYOVET... 6. cee seeeerinneerseeeere 304.6 338.8 


*Subject to revision. 








The mill shown in the picture above is the Saddle Rock Grist Mill, 
near Great Neck, L. I., was constructed in 1700, according to the best 


local references. 


It has been in operation continuously since that time 


and the quaint Colonial atmosphere is preserved today. 





British Food Minister Hedges 
Over End of Bread Rationing 


London, Eng. — Never a week 
passes without John Strachey, Min- 
ister of Food, being pressed and 
heckled in and out of parliament 
as to when he proposes to withdraw 
the rationing of bread and flour. At 
a press conference recently he said 
he was rather afraid it would have to 
go until the end of the year, adding, 
“TI shall recommend to my colleagues 
to remove bread rationing as soon as 
I can see daylight, but I am afraid 
I cannot see daylight at the mo- 
ment.” 

The minister was reminded he had 
stated previously that he would be 
in a position to make some state- 
ment on bread rationing when the 
results of the harvests in North 
America were made known. Canada 
and the United States, he was told, 
have had bumper crops, and there- 
fore there is a feeling that bread 
rationing cannot be maintained. 

Mr. Strachey replied, “If you re- 
member, I said I had to wait until 
we saw the final outturn of (a) our 
own harvest, and (b) the North 
American and world harvests. The 
answer has surely been that our own 
harvest was very bad and the North 
American harvest good.” 

He then referred to what has 
been described as “a third bogey” in 
the House of Commons—the Ameri- 
can transport difficulties and strikes. 

“That bogey,” he said, “has raised 
its head and this country is not get- 
ting North American supplies at 
anything like the rate hoped for 
originally.” 

Questioned as to whether the bak- 
ers had been able to put forward 
their alternate scheme for flour sav- 
ing, the minister replied that they 
had done so but they were by no 
means all keen on it, especially not 
the organization representing the 
majority of the bakers. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that it was 
not a possible alternative and the 
majority of the bakers have ex- 
pressed the view that they would 
rather wait until rationing was abol- 
ished altogether. 

A serious problem in connection 
with bread rationing which the bak- 


ers are discussing with the Food 
Ministry is the counting of the bread 
units within a certain limited time, 
which, the bakers claim, is an im- 
possible task. Well over 3,000,000,- 
000 bread units should have been 
counted and delivered to the food of- 
fices by Oct. 26. Two London bak- 
ers have stated that they found the 
task of counting the units so im- 
possible that they decided to weigh 
them. Another baker reported that 
he had been able to get his bread 
units counted and delivered by em- 
ploying a clerk to do the job. His 
experiment had proved that it was 
a full time job for one person and 
it had cost him £5 ($20) a week to 
get it done. 

Another baker reported that he 
had been helped over the job by a 
casual woman customer. She appar- 
ently was fascinated by his mound 
of coupons and volunteered to count 
them for him without payment and 
spent several afternoons over the job. 

However, in the opinion of most 
bakers, it is impossible in the ordi- 
nary course of business to carry out 
an effective count. Hours of extra 
work are involved and even then the 
chances of being able to surrender 
coupons within the time required are 
remote. 

Bakers who have not worked the 
rationing scheme are to be prosecut- 
ed. Some eight prosecutions are 
likely to take place shortly but it 
is complained that the ministry is 
very silent over the matter. The 
Food Minister has stated that the 
actual hearing of the cases has not 
yet been fixed. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
REPORTS PROFIT FIGURES 


Montreal, Que.—Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, Que., reports a 
net profit of $1,138,362 for the year 
ending Aug. 31, compared with $1,- 
111,865 in the preceding year. Oper- 
ating earnings were placed at $1,- 
788,545, compared with $1,805,484 in 
1944-45, leaving a surplus of $308,- 
362, compared with $371,865 last year. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 


value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


ANT 6&6 HOVT COMPANY 
ciry MINNBSOTA 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 





RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 











Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 











Soil Conservation 





(Continued from page 23) 
seeding grass or planting trees to 
meet the needs of bare, steep slopes 
or shallow soil. It may mean chang- 
ing a rotation to increase soil pro- 
ductivity, and so on. 


Plan Required 

First of all, however, soil conser- 
vation requires a plan—a workable, 
practical layout of the farm, show- 
ing what the land is, what needs to 
be done, and what can be done in 
every field, pasture, woodlot, and 
piece of idle land on the entire farm. 
Such a plan is developed with a map 
of the farm that shows: (1) the 
location of the various soils, (2) the 
slope of the land, (3) the degree and 
extent of erosion, and (4) such fea- 
tures as fields and pastures. Planning 
in this way for the development of 
soil conservation farming is like mak- 
ing a blueprint to guide the build- 
ing of a house. It is basic to the 
safety of the land. 

Through its nationwide program of 
work on the land in co-operation 
with soil conservation districts, the 
Soil Conservation Service has led in 
the technical development and ap- 
plication of new and improved meas- 
ures for the control of erosion, con- 
servation of rainfall, drainage and im- 
provement in land use. The Soil 
Conservation Service is essentially 
a corps of trained, experienced spe- 
cialists in land, plants, animals and 
land use, organized to work co-op- 
eratively with farmers out on their 
land. In addition, the Service car- 
ries on, in co-operation with the 
states, a research program for the 
development of new and better meth- 
ods of conservation. 

If there were some standardized, 
simple remedy for the ills of the 
land that could be applied indiscrimi- 
nately, the job of soil conservation 
would be comparatively easy. But 
there is about as much variety in 
soil, in topography, in erosion, and 
in the performance of water and wind 
and plants, as in the highly compli- 
cated landscape of the country. Con- 
trol methods that work wonders in 
cotton country may do more harm 
than good on the wheatlands of the 
Great Plains, where dust storms 
sometimes create havoc during pro- 
tracted drouth. Even on neighbor- 
ing farms, and often in the same 
field, land problems are almost nev- 
er completely identical. The specific 
land treatments used and recom- 
mended by Service technicians may 
therefore vary from one valley to 
the next, from farm to farm, and 
even from field to field. Before any 
work is done, each farm is carefully 
analyzed, both as a piece of land 
and as a business enterprise, to de- 
termine productivity, needs, etc., 
based on thé exact lay of the land, 
the quality of the soil, the degree 
of erosion damage, the prevailing ero- 
sion hazards on every acre and the 
work facilities and desires of the op- 
erator. 

Drawing up a satisfactory land- 
use and land-protection plan for a 
farm is only part of the job, how- 
ever. The main job is actual applica- 
tion of the plan to the land. 


Progress Made 


The completely co-ordinated and 
balanced farm program of the Serv- 
ice calls for the protection of all 
useful land on all the farms of the 
country. We fully understand that 
only a good beginning has been made 
on the whole soil- and water-con- 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Nill 





WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 
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FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J.C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 














WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
* 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 


Mills at Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











‘*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











| WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 


We will be glad to get your quotations 


| The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 








“‘Dependable’”’ 


For nearly half a Century 
Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt. Daily * FERGUS FALLS, MINN. 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


_ Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands ‘Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 











Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building Chamber of Commerce 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. BALTIMORE 2, MD. 















VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas : 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 
Menroe, Mich. . 








“RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











. * * 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 
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servation job. But all of us should 
derive much satisfaetion from con- 
trasting progress to date with what 
was being done before America woke 
up to the seriousness of the situation 
only a little while ago. What we 
pretty generally were doing, previ- 
ously, was to sit idly by until nearly 
a fifth of the original area of till- 
able land in the United States was 
ruined for further immediate practi- 
cal cultivation, with about a third 
of the remaining tillable area badly 
damaged. Further, more than half 
of our present area of cropland even 
now is subject to erosion. Consid- 
ering crop and grazing lands to- 
gether, no less than 282,000,000 acres 
have been practically ruined or very 
badly damaged; and something like 
775,000,000 acres of crop, grazing, 
forest and other lands have been 
eroded to some extent. All together, 
more than half of the farmland in 
the country has been damaged in 
some degree by erosion. 

And we still are by no means free 
from the curse of ‘the red-ink entries 
in our soil bank balance. About 
500,000 acres are still being practi- 
cally ruined each year. Even that 
is a real gain over the approximately 
1,000,000 acres a year it is estimated 
we were letting get away from our 
farmland capital each year for the 
period from about 1890-95 to 1930- 
35. This damage to our land, which 
is the source of our food, most of 
our clothing and much of our hous- 
ing materials, has been costing us 
nearly $4,000,000,000 a year. What 
a price to pay for the senseless privi- 
lege of careless land use! 

That appalling cost includes loss 
of plant food contained in the more 
than 3,000,000,000 tons of farmland 
soil that has been washing or blow- 
ing away each year. It also includes 
such items as flood damage charge- 
able to the results of erosion; dam- 
age to roads and railroads, damage 
to streams, harbors, reservoirs and 
ditches; and harm to wildlife, fish- 
eries, etc. It does not take into 
account, however, such items as low- 
ered purchasing power, reduced rail- 
way traffic, narrowed tax base, and 
the development of rural slums. 


Big Job Ahead 


The big job is still ahead of us. 
We have made good progress—re- 
markable progress, in fact—but we 
have a long way to go yet. That 
is why we made a nationwide con- 
servation needs study some time 
back, to see just how big the job 
ahead really is. 

We know now how big it is; we 
know that nearly 1,000,000,000 acres 
of the country’s farm and ranch land 
needs complete, planned conserva- 
tion treatment. It is a job that will 
take probably 20 years, at least, for 
getting the basic work done, if tech- 
nical help, labor, machinery and ma- 
terials are available. Thereafter, of 
course, will be the continuing task of 
maintaining the conservation work. 
We also know, with dependable ac- 
curacy for all practical purposes, 
how much labor, machinery, and ma- 
terials will be required to do the 
job. To my way of thinking, this is 
the only businesslike way of going 
about the task, whether we are deal- 
ing with a single soil conservation 
district, one state or the whole 
country. 

The area of good cropland is 
shrinking everywhere, while popula- 
tion grows. The day will come when 
the combination of productive land 
and water will rank second only to 
people as the most important of all 
resources. Meanwhile, conservation- 

- (Continued on page 44) 





SUNNY 
KANSAS 


If you're like most bakers, 
trying to make a quality loaf 
without sufficient sugar and 
shortening, you Il really appre- 


ciate the finer baking qualities 


of SUNNY KANSAS. For 
SUNNY KANSAS is a mighty 
big help in getting that sales- 


building crumb quality you want. 


<> 


THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
WICHITA <> KANSAS 
CABLE ADDRESS, “SENTINEL” 








““SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 
* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








MAN AND THE SOIL.—Appropri- 
ately contemporary and complemen- 
tary are the presentations of soil 
conservation that appear in this is- 
sue of The Northwestern Miller and 
in a handsome booklet now being 
distributed by the International Har- 
vester Co. One is under the author- 
ship of Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service of 
the U. S. Department 
i is of Agriculture (it be- 
gins on page 5), and 
the other was _ pre- 
pared by Karl B. 
Mickey of the harves- 
ter company’s public 
relations department. 

These authors quite naturally agree 
on the great economic and social im- 
portance of this movement to the 
people of this country—for that mat- 
ter to the people of all the world. 
Mr. Mickey says: 

“Soil conservation is no new sub- 
ject; it undoubtedly is older than re- 
corded history; the modern resurg- 
ence of interest in it in the United 
States is only about 10 years old. In 
that period it has accumulated a 
tremendous literature, but most of 
the literature is either scientific or 
technical, which is the reason for 
our attempt to provide a popular in- 
troduction to the subject. . . . The 
social aspects of the subject are par- 
ticularly fascinating, for they seem 
to us to open up an entirely new ave- 
nue of approach to the social sci- 
ences. Its complex social ramifica- 
tions impinge at every point upon 
the entire intellectual history of man- 
kind.” 

Mr. Mickey’s ideas about erosion 
as a social symptom are entirely 
worth exploring. Justus von Liebig, 
the father of soil chemistry, he re- 
minds us, believed that predatory cul- 
tivation of the soil destroyed all the 
great empires from the Roman to 
the Spanish. Liebig said: “A nation 
rises and develops in proportion to 
the fertility of the land. With the 
exhaustion of the land culture and 
morals apparently disappear.” On 
the other hand there is an opposing 
school of thought which holds that 
this view mistakes cause for effect, 
and that soil exhaustion is not the 

cause but one of the 
gaa” “A consequences of the 
decline in culture and 
morals — that preda- 
tory cultivation of the 
soil is the result rath- 
er than the cause of 
a predatory attitude 
toward life in general. 

Mr. Mickey agrees with the latter 
thesis. He sees Rome’s downfall in 
slave labor, and concludes that “a 
social system based upon the exploita- 
tion of man must end up by ex- 
ploiting the soil.’ The parallel be- 
tween Roman and modern American 
agriculture is not sharply drawn, but 
Mr. Mickey sees in our era at least a 
species of economic slavery which 
compelled the farmer, even had he 
known better, to deplete his soil 
resources. He had something to say, 


By Carroll K. Michener 


inevitably, of our farm tenant system 
and the absentee landlord. 

But Mr. Mickey finds the soil con- 
servation movement itself a_ social 
influence. Government gives help, 
but it is the farmer himself who 
must do the job—and he is doing it. 
Insummation, Mr. Mickey says of the 
movement: “It is at bottom a moral 
and ethical problem. Only through 
freedom and justice can human so- 
ciety adjust itself harmoniously and 
enduringly to the earth.” And that 
is a fairly high note upon which 
to wind up the discussion—or for 
that matter to put at the end of any 
disquisition or dialog. 


ECONOMIC ILLITERACY.— This is 
what Little Flower LaGuardia mani- 
fests on the subject of commodity 
exchanges, according to Ody H. Lam- 
born, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commodity Exchanges, 
who has put a pungent address in 
type to assist in wiping out what he 
calls this country’s very extensive 
economic ignorance. It was illiteracy 
of this kind, he says, that permitted 
the new deal to get away with its 
gold brick planned economy. 

“A recent survey,” says Mr. Lam- 
born, citing other ex- 
amples of economic 
know-nothing, ‘“dis- 
closes that less than 
50% of the people of 
the United States un- 
derstand what is 
meant by the expres- 
sion ‘balancing the 
budget.’ Another poll 
indicates that in 
nearly three cases out of four the 
‘man on the street’ who has an opin- 
ion on the subject believes that ‘cap- 
ital’ receives a larger share of the 
products of industry than labor—that, 
after all other costs are paid, ‘capital’ 
gets more than half of what is left 
and labor less than half. The truth 
is that the return to capital, instead 
of exceeding the return to labor, ac- 
tually amounts to less than one sixth 
of the return to labor.” 

But to return to the Little Flower 
—he has been going about hither and 
yon decrying the grain exchanges. 
Most spectacular was his tempestu- 
ous 5,500-word address at the recent 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
meeting in Copenhagen. There he 
proposed a world food board program 
of distributing food supplies that 
would “put every dabbling grain ex- 
change out of business.” He said, “it 
is no use saying we are not going 
to interfere with free exchange and 
free sales.” 

Mr. LaGuardia invited the dele- 
gates to tell the people in their coun- 
tries that, if they did not set up a 
“world pool” as the “only export 
agency” they would be “just bolster- 
ing trade and assuring profits to the 
speculators and helping the gamblers 
and not helping to bring up the world 
standard of living, which is our ob- 
jective.” 

It doubtless does not trouble Mr. 











La Guardia that he is in a minority. 
Being loudly vocal offsets some of 
that. Mr. Lamborn reminds him, 
however, of the outstanding econo- 
mists who recently were surveyed 
on the subject of free markets, with 
this result: 

96% expressed the belief that com- 
modity exchanges play an important 
role in marketing basic commodities; 

84% credit the commodity ex- 
changes with reducing distribution 
costs; 

88% oppose the closing of com- 
modity exchanges; 

96% express opposition to floors 
or loans to support commodity prices 
in peacetime; 

94% believe that, except in war- 
time, the government should not fix 
prices on commodities in general; 

And the same percentage believe 
that, in peacetime, federal control of 
commodity prices should be eliminat- 
ed as soon as possible. 

We are indebted to Milling, the 
Liverpool flour milling journal, for a 
paragraph from the La Guardia ora- 
tory at Copenhagen that was not 
printed by our local papers. It pre- 
sents the grain trading operation in a 
most piquant manner: 

“I do not know whether you have 
ever seen a broker,” exclaimed La 
Guardia. ‘Does he raise grain? He 
goes to the office in the morning, 
picks up the ticker, reads the Queen 
of Austria has done something or 
other, and shouts over his shoulder: 
‘A hundred thousand bushels.’ He 
goes on reading the ticker and shouts: 
‘Buy a hundred thousand bushels.’ 
They have done nothing.” 

That, friends in the pit, is how you 
look to a representative of your gov- 
ernment who, to substitute for Mr. 
Lamborn’s more candid phrasing the 
mild dictum of Milling’s dignified 
editor, has “little or no experience 
of the grain trade but who, never- 
theless, affects to speak with author- 
ity about it.” 

¥ ¥ 


Most recent La Guardia gripe was 
emitted over the United States’ re- 
jection of the proposed world food 
board. “It boils down to this,” he 
emphatically declared to newspaper- 
men, “whether the farmers or the 
ticker boys will prevail; whether 
we can have a world organization to 
encourage greater production of food 
and higher standards of living in all 
countries so that people will not 
die of starvation and, concomitant 
with that, a steady market. When 
that comes, fluctuation of prices goes. 
When you have no fuctuation then 
your exchanges will serve no pur- 
pose and they will have to get out 
and work for an honest living.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOOD PLANT PLANNED 

Chicago, Ill.—The Sprague-Warner 
division of Consolidated Grocers 
Corp. has received approval for the 
construction of a food processing 
and storage plant at an estimated 
cost of $1,600,000. The new build- 
ing will be one story high, contain- 
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ing 330,000 square feet of steel and 
brick construction. It will be erect- 
ed on an eight-acre site at Division, 
Hooker and Haynes Streets. Work is 
to begin immediately and the build- 
ing is expected to be completed in 
June, 1947. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PILLSBURY DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Quarterly 
dividends of $1 per share on pre- 
ferred stock and 40c per share on 
common stock of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
were declared Oct. 31 by the board 
of directors. The preferred dividend 
is payable Jan. 15, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record Jan. 2, 1947. The 
40c common dividend is payable Dec 
2, 1946, to stockholders of record 
Nov. 13. The common stock pay- 
ment is the 78th consecutive quarter- 
ly dividend approved for. common 
shareholders of the 77-year-old mill- 
ing firm. The $1 preferred dividend 
is the ninth consecutive one declared 
on Pillsbury Mills’ $4 cumulative is- 
sue of 1944. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
TO HEAR CEREAL CHEMIST 


Chicago, Ill.—Rowland Clark, W 
E. Long Co., nationally known 
cereal chemist, will be the guest 
speaker at a luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors on Nov. 22. He will dis- 
cuss the flour characteristics of the 
new crop. The meeting will be held 
at the Sherman Hotel, and will be 
the first one under the new adminis- 
tration of R. E. Bemmels, president. 

















THIS WEEK’S COVER—The young 
woman in the cover picture, grace- 
fully balancing a scythe in @ field of 
buckwheat, is the 1946 Buckwheat 
Queen of the annual buckwheat fes- 
tival held recently at Kingwood, W. 
Va. Her name is Mary Milislagle. 
More about her, and about buckwheat 
and buckwheat milling, will be found 
on page 20 of Section Two. 
* * * 


The feminine note (must we apolo- 
gize for this, or take a bow?) also 
prevails on the cover of Section II of 
this issue, where we find the photog- 
rapher’s glamorization of Miss Becky 
McCall, who had the honor of repre- 
senting the state of Arkansas in the 
1946 Miss America contest, in which 
she won second place. This pulchri- 
tudinous young lady also was queen 
of the national cotton picking contest 
held recently in her home _ town, 
Blytheville, Ark., and co-operated 
with the National Cotton Council by 
modeling some of the garments that 
can be made from dress print cotton 
bags. 
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Bag Makers Slow 
to Issue Revised 
Price Schedules 


Manufacturers of textile and paper 
bags were not quoting prices on their 
products following the sweeping 
revocation of price controls by Presi- 
dent Truman over the week-end. Rep- 
resentatives of bag houses said that 
the pricing policies would take some 
time to determine and that they were 
going to proceed with caution. 

An increase in bag prices is almost 
certain, however. It is probable that 
the manufacturers will return to the 
margin that was in effect at the time 
price controls were established in 
1942. Since that time, the margin 
was steadily whittled down by added 
costs of production through wage in- 
creases, increases in the cost of goods 
and other production costs that were 
not accompanied by comparable in- 
creases in the ceiling prices. As a 
result, bag makers say that their 
margin of profit was reduced consid- 
erably during the time that OPA 
controlled prices of the finished prod- 
ucts. 

There still is a shortage of finished 
cotton goods in this country. All 
through the recent fluctuations in the 
price of raw cotton, the price of fin- 
ished goods held steady instead of 
following raw cotton because the de- 
mand for finished goods was more 
than the available supply. Export 
demand also continues strong and 
mills that do not find ready buyers 
on the domestic market do not have 
to look for export purchasers. 

Mills are pretty well sold out 
through January, it is reported, with 
some forward sales of finished goods 
said to be well into the first quarter 
of 1947. 

Bag manufacturers probably will 
have revised price lists available by 
next week on all types of bags—cot- 
ton, burlap and paper. 

The demand for multiwall papers 
continues strong, a leading paper 
shipping sack manufacturer reports. 

The burlap and jute pricing struc- 
ture still is quite confused. The trade 
in this country has apparently re- 
sisted to a reasonable degree the in- 
flationary pressure springing from 
Calcutta following the lifting of ceil- 
ings there, and in this country. Bur- 
lap importers feel that continued 
riots and threats of a general indus- 
trial strike in India may contribute 
to the unsettled state of affairs. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CHASE BAG CO. HONORS 
ITS VETERAN EMPLOYEES 


Kansas City, Mo.—Forty-seven em- 
ployees of the local Chase Bag Co. 
factory were awarded either associ- 
ate or full memberships in the com- 
pany’s Quarter Century -Club at a 
recent dinner held at the Hotel Con- 
tinental. 

The dinner, one of a series being 
held at Chase plants across the coun- 
try, honors workers who have served 
Chase for periods of 10, 15, 20 and 
25 years. The company itself is in 
its ninety-ninth year and will cele- 
brate its centennial during 1947. 

The three senior members of the 
local Quarter Century Club are Joe 
Cauveren of Kansas City, H. H. Kan- 
atzar of Hutchinson, and Mrs. So- 
phia Stansberry of Fairmount. They 
have worked a total of 112 years for 
the Chase company, 40, 36 and 36 
years, respectively. 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


R. N. Conners, vice president and 
general sales manager of the com- 
pany, paid tribute to the admirable 
record of the local organization and 
especially to the excellent work dur- 
ing the war. Certificates and pins 
were awarded by W. J. Muller, local 
manager. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$13,000,000 DIVIDEND 


Holders of common stock in Lever 
Bros. & Unilever, N. V., Dutch branch 
of the International Soap and Marga- 
rine Company, received on Nov. 1 a 
stock dividend totaling 34,350,000 
guilders (about $13,000,000) in 4% 
cumulative preferred stock, accord- 
ing to a company announcement. The 
preferred stock will be redeemable at 
par after Dec. 31, 1951. Cash divi- 
dends totaling 11,936,625 guilders 
(about $4,500,000) also will be dis- 
tributed. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DOROTHY THOMAS NAMED 
BY STANDARD BRANDS, INC. 


New York, N, Y.—Albert Pleus, 
manager of sales promotion, Fleisch- 
mann Division, Standard Brands, 
Inc., has announced the appointment 
of Miss Dorothy Thomas as manager 
of retail bakery promotion to suc- 
ceed Miss Alice Dowling, now asso- 





‘ciated with Allen’s Cake Box in Eliza- 


beth, N. J. Miss Thomas, during the 
past few years, has assisted Miss 
Dowling on retail promotion and 
merchandising problems. Miss Eliza- 
beth Hooker, of the home office in 
New York, has been selected as as- 
sistant to Miss Thomas. 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS, INC., 
DECLARES 60c DIVIDEND 


New York, N. Y. — Directors of 
Standard Brands, Inc., on Nov. 6 de- 
clared dividends of 60c a share on the 
common stock and an initial quarter- 
ly disbursement of 8742c on the $3.50 
cumulative preferred stock. 

Declarations on the common shares 
included the regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 40c and an extra of 20c. 
Dividends on both the common and 
preferred stocks are payable on Dec. 
16. 

The directors adopted a resolution 
calling for redemption on Dec. 6 of all 
outstanding shares of the company’s 
$4.50 cumulative preferred stock. The 
issue, recently supplanted by a 
$3.50 cumulative series, will be re- 
deemed at $110 a share plus accrued 
and unpaid dividends. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


TO RETIRE DEBENTURES 


Consolidated Grocers Corp. has an- 
nounced plans for retiring on Nov. 
29 $669,000 of 3%% debentures of 
1960 and 2,511 shares of 5% pre- 
ferred stock at an aggregate re- 
demption cost of $263,549. The de- 
bentures will be redeemed at 102% 
by American National Bank & Trust 
Co., Chicago, trustee. The preferred 
stock will be redeemed at 104 by 
Continental Illinois Bank & Trust Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CAPTION OF BANQUET 
PHOTOGRAPH CORRECTED 


On page 82 of the Nov. 5 issue of 
The Northwestern Miller, John T. 
McCarthy, who recently” retired as 
president of the American Bakers 
Association, is shown with Mrs. Wade 
D. Holland at the annual banquet 
held during the recent Chicago con- 
vention of the national association. 
The caption for the picture erroneous- 
ly identified Mrs. Holland as Mrs. 
McCarthy. 
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Revamping of PMA Field Service 


Branch Halted by Many Protests 


Washington, D. C.—Postponement 
of the recently announced reorgani- 
zation of the field service branch of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, formerly Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration field of- 
fices, has been officially recognized 
by the Department of Agriculture 
with the publication of a letter writ- 
ten by Clinton P. Anderson, secre- 
tary of agriculture, to Albert S. 
Goss, master of the National Grange. 

In addition, it is reported that a 
protest against the reorganization 
methods has been received at USDA 
headquarters from field service men 
in state and county offices. 

Private trade sources, however, 
were first to criticize the reorganiza- 
tion plan. These sources challenged 
the soundness of putting the grain 
shipping operations under the ship- 


ping and storage branch of USDA 
which has been under the leadership 
of Col. Raymond Harrison. The op- 
erations of this particular branch has 
been criticized in the past by busi- 
ness leaders and it is believed that 
if additional burdens of administra- 
tion were placed upon it, the export 
program might collapse. 

Decision to postpone the reorgani- 
zation, pending conferences between 
farm and congressional leaders, ap- 
pears to end the possibility that it 
will ever be enacted. 

It is expected that the new Con- 
gress will slash the field service op- 
erations as they now exist and cer- 
tainly will take every step to check 
field program operations in the hands 
of Democratic agents who have built 
up an organization in farm communi- 
ties under the New Deal. 





World Needs For 


Wheat, Flour 


to Greatly Exceed Surpluses 


Washington, D. C.—World import 
demand for wheat and flour in 1946- 
47 is reduced somewhat by increased 
domestic production compared with 
1945-46, but it continues extremely 
large and is expected to greatly ex- 
ceed available exportable supplies in 
surplus producing countries, the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics reports. Stated require- 
ments, of course, are partly depend- 
ent upon prices and the foreign ex- 
change situation in many countries. 


It is estimated that the supply of 
wheat available for export in the four 
principal surplus countries, figuring 
267,000,000 bus for the United States, 
totals about 700,000,000 bus. This 
compares with actual exports in 1945- 
46 of about 870,000,000 bus. Stocks 
of wheat on July 1, 1946, in the four 
principal exporting countries were 
450,000,000 bus lower than a year 
earlier. This decrease is less than 
the increase in world production, but 
the fact remains that the demand in 





Decendants 
* 


College Honors M. Lee Mar- 
shall and T. Marshall Holt 


M. Lee Marshall, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Baking Co., 
New York, and T. Marshall Holt of 
Philadelphia, vice president of the 
Midland Flour Milling Co., were hon- 
ored by Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, Lancaster, Pa., at its Founders’ 
Day exercises recently. 

This college, established in 1787 
and one of the oldest in the coun- 
try, is named for Benjamin Frank- 
lin and John Marshall, leading Amer- 
ican jurist. 

Mr. Marshall and Mr. Holt, direct 
descendants of the family of Chief 
Justice Marshall were honored guests 
at the exercises and dinner and in 
appreciation of their relationship and 
their attendance at the ceremonies 
they now consider the college their 
academic home. 


1946-47, as in 1945-46, still far ex- 
ceeds available supplies. 

Factors in the continued large im- 
port demand include below average 
harvests in most European and other 
importing countries, the desire to re- 
build stocks to more normal working 
levels, improvement in rations and 
in the quality of the bread in some 
countries, and the deficiency of rice 
in the Orient as well as shortages 
in many other foods, the bureau says. 

The activities of the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration will end in Europe on 
Dec. 31 and in the Orient on March 
31. Since its formation in 1943, this 
organization has been supported by 
voluntary donations from its member 
nations. Although UNRRA has served 
the period of emergency for which it 
was formed, the problem of attempt- 
ing to supply minimum requirements 
to deficit nations still exists. Ex- 
actly how requirements for the so- 
called UNRRA group of countries 
may be financed in order to make 
the demand effective after the end 
of UNRRA procurement is still an 
unknown factor, the BAE adds. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FOREIGN TRADE COURSE 


The Northwest Foreign Trade Club 
of Minneapolis is co-operating with 
the University of Minnesota in con- 
ducting an extension course on for- 
eign trade, to meet the needs of 
young men and women employed by 
firms engaged in export trade. Week- 
ly meetings are held, and will be 
continued until Dec. 10. A feature 
of each session is a lecture by a 
specialist on some phase of foreign 
trade, followed by a discussion pe- 
riod. At the Nov. 5 meeting, Paul J. 
Wedge, treasurer of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., analyzed credits, 
and sources of foreign credit infor- 
mation. W. J. deWinter, export man- 
ager for the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., is chairman of the educational 
committee in charge of the course. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


WARD INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—The Ward Bak- 
ing Co. for the 42 weeks ended Oct. 
19 reports net income of $2,681,884, 
compared with $959,220 in 1945. 
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1946 AWARD WINNER—Dr. Willard 
H. Dow, president of the Dow Chem- 
ical Co., Midland, Mich., received the 
1946 award of the Society of the 
Chemical Industry for conspicuous 
service to applied chemistry. The 
presentation was made at a dinner 
held by the society in New York 
Nov. 8. It was the second award that 
Dr. Dow had received in the short 
space of one day. At a luncheon held 
Nov. 7 he was presented the “Man 
of Science” award by the magazine 
Science Illustrated for the outstand- 
ing use of science in industry. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


RESIGNS — Lee O. Carlin has an- 
nounced his resignation as vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Forbes 
Bros.-Central Mills, corn and feed 
millers at Topeka, Kansas. From his 
beginning as bookkeeper for the com- 
pany in 1925, Mr. Carlin rose through 
channels of traffic and sales depart- 
ments until his promotion to vice 
president and general manager in 
1948. A. Boyce Forbes is principal 
owner and president of the company. 
Mr. Carlin has made no plans oth- 
er than that of spending several 
weeks on the Pacific Coast. 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Thomas S. Holland, branch man- 
ager, bulk products division, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., Richmond, Va., is visit- 
ing the home office of the company 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Holland has pur- 
chased a new home in Richmond, and 
he with his wife and two children 
expect to occupy it not later than 
Dec. 15. 

& 


W. D. Hughes, manager of the 
mill of the National Biscuit Co. at 
Carthage, Mo., and formerly man- 
ager of the National mill at Toledo, 
was in Toledo on a visit last week. 


Among visitors to the Chicago trade 
last week were A. E. Kelley, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Lyon & Greenleaf Co., 
Inc., Ligonier, Ind; W. R. Parker, 
vice president, Igleheart Brothers, 
Inc., Evansville, Ind; H. F. Coppes, 
president, Nappanee (Ind.) Milling 
Co., Inc., and Fred N. Rowe, presi- 
dent, Valley City Milling Co., Port- 
land, Mich. 

* 


E. R. Haseltine, formerly general 
western sales manager for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., now retired, visited L. R. 
Jewell of L. R. Jewell & Son, in Kan- 
sas City last week on his way to his 
winter home in Orlando, Fla. 


= 
Gus Fleischmann, New York flour 
broker, visited the Kansas City 
market last week. 


James G. Webster, New York flour 
broker, reports that lilacs and quince 
trees are in bloom in Maryland, 
where he spent a brief vacation, and 
to New Yorkers who have forsythia 


and violets in their yards and dan- 
delions in profusion, this is quite be- 
lievable. 

* 


C. D. Sturges of the bakery service 
department of Commander Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was a re- 
cent New York trade visitor. 

e 


Frank R. Prina, Jr., whose father has 
always been one of the active mem- 
bers of the Frank Prina Corp., of 
New York, has returned from a busi- 
ness trip into the North and South- 
west. He has been associated with 
the organization since his release 
from the navy last March. 


David Coleman of David Coleman, 
Inc., New York, made a quick trip 
to Chicago on business during the 
week. Arthur Baker, general man- 
ager for the Flory Milling Co., 
Bangor, Pa., was a visitor at the 
company’s offices during a trip to 
New York. 

@ 


Harry Carman of Mt. Vernon, Ind., 
has been named superintendent of 
the Mt. Vernon Milling Co. Mr. Car- 
man formerly was employed by the 
Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co. in Mt. Ver- 
non. 

* 


J. M. Chilton, vice president and 
grain division manager of the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
was host to a group of his friends in 
the trade, and others, on a hunting 
trip in South Dakota over the week- 
end. While the number of birds 
bagged was nothing to boast of, ev- 
eryone had a good time. Among Mr. 
Chilton’s guests were: F. S. Hutchin- 


son, president, Terminal Grain Co., 
Lawrenceburg, Ind; Eldon Morris, 
McCarthy Bros. Co., Minneapolis; C. 
B. Stout, president, Dixie-Portland 
Flour Mills Co., Memphis; E. B. Ter- 
rill, president, Early & Daniels Co., 
Cincinnati; E. J. Thode, vice presi- 
dent, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, and Samuel Harrel, president, 
Acme-Evans Milling Co., Indianap- 
olis. 
& 


Charles Hart, Atlanta, manager of 
family flour sales in the southeast 
for the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co., 
Fort Worth, Texas, returned to the 
Atlanta office after a business trip 
to Lexington, Ky., and Knoxville and 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


® 
R. L. Hammond and his son, R. L. 
Hammond, Jr., of the Hammond 
Grocery Co., Laurinburg, N. C., at- 
tended the flour blenders’ meeting in 
Birminghom, Ala., Nov. 8, and vis- 
ited New Orleans, La., before re- 
turning home. 
® 


L. O. Gottschick, representative of 
the Weber Flour Mills Co., with 
headquarters in Charlotte, N. C., was 
a recent Atlanta visitor en route to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

& 


Robert S. Clayton, southeastern 
regional grocery manager for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, and Mrs. 
Clayton, have returned to Atlanta 
after vacationing in New York City. 


P. D. Hays, southern sales direc- 
tor, Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, attended a family Self Rising 
Flour Institute meeting at Birming- 
ham, Ala., recently. 


T. H. Doehla, president of the Penn 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, has been 
elected to the Pennsylvania Senate on 
the Republican ticket. 


W. P. Craig, southern sales man- 
ager for the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., with offices in Atlanta, re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip 
through Mississippi and Alabama. 
Mr. Craig met with Ferris Brandt, 
the company’s representative in Jack- 
son, Miss., and A. P. Evans, repre- 
sentative for the mill in Birmingham, 
Ala. While traveling through the 
Mississippi Delta, where cotton is the 
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one crop, Mr. Craig said he found 
cotton farmers and business men de- 
pressed over the cotton outlook be- 
cause the crop is only about 60% 
this season. 

& 


Miss Mildred Chafin and Ralph 
Barnes Wade, branch manager of 
the grocery products division, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Atlanta, have an- 
nounced their marriage, which took 
place in Charleston, S. C., July 20. 
Mrs. Wade is secretary to J. R. Hen- 
derson, manager of the regional office, 
bulk division, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Atlanta. 

* 


O. L. Spencer, general manager of 
the Cleveland branch of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co., is calling on eastern 
connections. 

» 


Frank J. Kenny, Oshkosh, Wis., W. 
J. Jennison Co. representative in 
Wisconsin, visited the Minneapolis of- 
fice last week. 

’ » 


R. E. Lightburne, Jr., for nearly 
half a century engaged in transporta- 
tion service at Kansas City, and long 
representing several steamship lines 
and marine insurance services, is 
confined to a Kansas City hospital 
with a serious throat ailment. Mr. 
Lightburne, although in his late 80’s, 
has been active in business until 
recent weeks. 

a 


W. H. Sudduth, formerly for many 
years associated with the Commander 
Milling Co. and its subsidiary com- 
panies at Minneanolis, and Mrs. Sud- 
duth are visiting their son, W. H. 
Sudduth, Jr., and his family at Kan- 
sas City, on their return to their 
home at Santa Barbara following an 
extended visit in the East. Mr. Sud- 
duth, Jr., is associated with the grain 
department of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co. at Kansas City. 


A. L. Jacobson, for many years 
president of the Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas, has purchased a 
home for himself and Mrs. Jacobson 
at 2811 Cordova Avenue, Glendale, 
Cal. In a note he says that while 
he and Mrs. Jacobson doubtless will 
live there a part of the time, he 
will continue to hold an affection for 
Kansas and probably will make fre- 
quent visits to his old friends in 
that state. In the meantime he has 





PLANE TALK—The I. S. Joseph Co. of Minneapolis, grain, millfeed and 
flour jobbers, has acquired its own airplane for business use. The plane 
a four-passenger Navion, was flown to Minneapolis from the North Amer- 
ican Aviation company plant in Los Angeles by Burton Joseph, vice 
president of the company and a first lieutenant in the army air forces 
during the war. The plane will be used for sales, distribution and cus- 
tomer contact. In the picture Burton Joseph (right), shows his father, 
I. S. Joseph, some of the details of the plane. 
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sold’ his family home at Sterling to 
Jack Rathbone, who succeeded him 
as president of the Arnold Milling 
Co. upon its purchase from Mr. Ja- 
cobson and other stockholders sev- 
eral months ago. 


Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, called on millers in Kansas City 
last week. 


Gordon B. Wood, vice president and 
sales manager for the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, took a keen 
interest in the Kansas City high 
school football games this season. His 
son, Jack Wood, played end on the 
Southwest high school fottball team, 
which won the city league title. 


John W. Cain, president of the Mid- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, 
T. Marshall Holt, Philadelphia, vice 
president in charge of eastern sales 
for the company, and Guy Robinson 
of the Continental Baking Co., New 
York, made a duck hunting trip in 
Missouri last week end. 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Cain have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Ann, to Charles R. Tib- 
bets, son of Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Tib- 
bets of San Antonio, Texas. The 
marriage will take place in January. 
Mr. Cain is president and general 
manager of the Midland Flour Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City. 


Bradley Barr, sales manager at 
Kansas City for the Chase Bag Co., 
and Lee O. Carlin, who recently re- 
signed as general manager of Forbes 
Bros.-Central Mills, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, were among a party of hunters 
who sought pheasants in the vicinity 
of Woonsocket, S. D., last week. 


Elmer E. Huffman, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, has re- 
turned from a pheasant hunting trip 
in Nebraska. On his way home he 
spent the week-end with his daugh- 
ter, who is a student at Doane Col- 
lege, Crete, Neb. 


Geo. P. Urban, Jr., vice president 
of the Geo. Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo, and Mrs. Urban and their two 
children are spending the month of 
November at Sea Island, Ga. 


Virgil Artman, director of sales 
for the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, is visiting the trade in 
the southeastern and seaboard states. 
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A. N. HENJUM PLANS 
RETIREMENT ON JAN. 1 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Andrew N. 
Henjum, superintendent of the King 
Midas Flour Mills’ Dakota mill in 
Minneapolis since 1933, has made his 
plans to retire Jan. 1, 1947. Al- 
though Mr. Henjum had reached the 
retirement age, he was induced by 
the management to continue on the 
job as superintendent during the 
critical war years. 

“Andy” Henjum enjoys an excep- 
tionally wide acquaintance with the 
milling fraternity, and is often re- 
ferred to as “the best miller on the 
falls.” 

Gilbert W. Spalding, who has been 
head miller for the Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn., will succeed 
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Thruston Morton Wins Seat 


Mr. Henjum as superintendent of the 
Dakota mill, beginning Nov. 15. 

Otto F. Wilke of Hastings, will be 
general superintendent of the com- 
pany’s Minneapolis and Hastings 
mills. George T. Schiller is superin- 
tendent of the King Midas durum 
mill at Superior. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. C. CARPENTER DIES 


—~<>— 
Veteran Official of Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. Joined Organization 
in 1897 








St. Louis, Mo.—Alvin C. Carpenter, 
associated with the Bemis Bro. Bag 
Co. for nearly 50 years, died at his 
home in St. Louis on Nov. 5 at the 
age of 77 years. 

Mr. Carpenter joined the Bemis 
organization in its New Orleans plant 
in 1897, and was promoted succes- 
sively to foreman, superintendent 
and manager of the plant there. In 
1920 he was made manager of the 
Bemis plant at St. Louis, and at the 





The Late A. C. Carpenter 


same time was elected a director of 
the company. In 1923 he was made 
a vice president, and in 1942 first 
vice president. 

Mr. Carpenter retired from many 
of his active duties early in 1946, but 
remained as a senior counselor and a 
director of the company, retaining 
his office at the Bemis headquarters 
in St. Louis. 

He also was a director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 
the Frisco railroad, and the W. N. 
Matthews Corp. For many years, he 
served as a member of the executive 
committee of the Textile Bag Manu- 
facturers Association. He partici- 
pated in many civic affairs, and was 
regarded as one of the leaders of his 
community. 


DEATHS 


Martin G. Beyer, 74, Pittsburgh, 
died Nov. 5. He had recently retired 
from business after many years of 
owning and operating bakeshops in 
the Pittsburgh area. He was a past 
president of the Master Retail Bak- 
ers Association of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and a founder of the ladies 
auxiliary of that organization. Sur- 
viving are his widow, five sons and 
two daughters. 
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Industry Leader Outlines Program for Labor 


HE next Congress of the United 
States will have a Republican 
grain and milling industry represen- 
tative in the person of Thruston Bal- 
lard Morton, president of Ballard & 
Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., who 
in the Nov. 5 elections defeated Em- 
mett O’Neal, Democrat, of Louis- 
ville, by a majority of nearly 18,000 
votes. 
It was the first time that Mr. Mor- 
ton, a veteran of 51 months’ service 


.in the Navy and a graduate of Yale 


University, had run for any political 
office. 

Mr. Morton, 39, served with the 
Ballard company in various capaci- 
ties prior to war service. He worked 
chiefly in the sales department. The 
firm was formerly headed by his fa- 
ther, Dr. David Morton, who retired 
some time ago and is now living in 
Virginia. 

Of particular interest in the cam- 
paign was Mr. Morton’s speech out- 
lining what he believes to be “a so- 
lution to the many evils confronted 
by business today in regard to labor.” 

“Recent months have made it clear 
that not only labor and management 
but the public as well lose and lose 
heavily when there is a widespread 
industrial strife,” Mr. Morton pointed 
out. “The National Labor Relations 
Act was passed on the announced 
theory that federal encouragement 
and legal protection of union organi- 
zation and collective bargaining would 
bring industrial peace. To that end, 
it imposed many legal obligations 
and restrictions on employers, al- 
though none on employees. But or- 
ganization and collective bargaining 
alone have not brought industrial 
peace.” 

Mr. Morton proposed the following: 

“First, we must repeal the useless 
and ineffectual Smith-Connally Act. 
Second, the National Labor Relations 
Act, usually called the Wagner Act, 
must be amended. Third, new feder- 
al legislation is required in the field 
of labor relations. These amend- 
ments and this new legislation should, 
in my opinion, accomplish the fol- 
lowing: 

“1. Impose on labor unions and 
their leaders legal responsibilities 
commensurate with the vast economic 
power which they exercise today. 

“2. It should be an unfair labor 
practice for unions, as well as for 
employers, to refuse to bargain in 
good faith or to coerce employees. 

“3. The benefits of the Wagner 
Act should be denied to any union 
that fails to abide by federal laws 
regulating the problems of labor 
relations. 

“4, A democratic society cannot al- 
low any private organization to exer- 
cise unlimited power over the vital 
interests of any of the members of 
that society. I, therefore, favor a 
pattern of fair union practices, to be 
worked out by Congress with the ad- 
vice and collaboration of responsible 
union leaders, and incorporated into 
the National Labor Relations Act. 
The NLRB would then certify as 
agents for collective bargaining only 
those unions which in their internal 
organization met these democratic 
requirements. 

“5. All labor contracts should in- 
clude arbitration procedure for the 
settlement of disputes arising under 
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the contract. Such settlements must 
be equally binding on the employer 
and the union. 

“6. Union membership should not 
be a necessary condition for employ- 
ment of foremen and other bona fide 
representatives of management. 

“7, Secondary boycotts by unions 
in restraint of trade should be placed 
under the same anti-trust laws ap- 
plying to employers. 

“8. Any union precipitating a juris- 
dictional strike, a strike to obtain 
recognition as a bargaining agent, 
a strike during the term of a con- 
tract, or a sympathetic strike should 
be denied the privileges of the Wag- 
ner Act. Such strikes are not neces- 
sary to accomplish labor’s ends and 
one reason for the passage of the 
Wagner Act was the elimination of 
these unnecessary work stoppages. 

“9. Congress must strengthen and 
improve federal mediation machinery 
for peaceful settlement of disputes. 
I believe a sound and fair method to 
accomplish this objective is in estab- 
lishing an independent mediation 
board and imposing mild penalties 
on unions or employers who fail to 
give the board a reasonable chance 
to function before a strike or lock- 
out causes a work stoppage. In very 
large disputes, involving a great num- 
ber of men, a mediator of exception- 
al prestige may be required. This 
should never be the head of the Con- 
ciliation Service, or the Secretary 
of Labor or the President of the 
United States. Such intervention by 
heads of government is bound to 
break down the whole system, intro- 
duce political considerations and un- 
do the whole purpose and ends of the 
Conciliation Service which must at all 
times be impartial and nonpolitical. 

“10. In our system of free enter- 
prise, we rely on competition to keep 
prices down. Such competition must 
not be based on substandard wages, 
but on efficiency in production and 
distribution. For this reason, I favor 
a realistic minimum wage. If 40c 
was realistic in 1938 when our na- 
tional income was $64,000,000,000, it 
is not realistic now with a national 
income of nearly $164,000,000,000 and 
a price level 40 to 50% higher.” 
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Food Crisis in Europe Was 
Exaggerated, Say Educators 


“There is no solution to the world’s 
food problem,” say F. A. Pearson and 
Don Paarlberg of Cornell University 
in a recent pamphlet entitled “Star- 
vation Truths, Half-Truths, Un- 
truths.” The world’s food supply, 
they declare, is unequally distributed 
and has always been so—‘“to predict 
a solution to the problem of want and 
starvation is to voice an optimism 
unsupported by history or economic 
fact.” 

Mr. Pearson has written widely on 
agricultural subjects. He and F. A. 
Harper of Cornell recently published 
“The World’s Hunger.” In 1944 
Pearson and Paarlberg published 
Food.” The latter, junior author 
of the current publication, is now at 
Purdue University. 

The writers maintain that there is 
a tendency for the human popula- 
tion to increase faster than the food 
supply. ‘Man is little different from 
the other animals,” they say. “Like 
them, he soon multiplies up to an 
increased food supply and dies when 
it fails.’ The tendency for the popu- 
lation to outrun the food supply is 
moderate in the United States, more 
pronounced in Eastern Europe and 
extremely important in Asia. The 
high birth rate is considered to keep 
most of humanity close to the border- 
line of want. Even in the United 
States, say the authors, the popula- 
tion has been increasing faster than 
the food supply except during the 
war years when favorable weather 
and high prices provided an unusual 
stimulus to food production. “It is 
difficult for people of North Amer- 
ica, which has never had a famine 
in its civilized history, to understand 
that much of the world lives under 
the shadow of starvation.” 


The “Starving” 500,000,000 


Pearson and Paarlberg write that 
the recent European food crisis was 
exaggerated by the American press 
and discount the statements that 
500,000,000 were starving. Euro- 
peans were deprived of some of the 
meat, eggs and other livestock prod- 
ucts which usually form a consider- 
able part of their diet, but they sub- 
stitute grain and potatoes which 
normally would have been fed to live- 
stock. This addition to the supply 
opened up a source of food ‘10 times 
as effective as relief shipments from 
the United States.’ The writers 
enumerate signs that the European 
food situation not only was less seri- 
ous than generally considered but 
is now improving. Chief among these 
signs is the increasing livestock pop- 
ulation of Europe. “Man does not 
begin to increase livestock numbers 
until he has first satisfied his own 
hunger.” 

Regarding Asia, the writers are not 
so optimistic. ‘There the food prob- 
lem is chronic, and nothing that 
United States will do can change it. 
In Asia, starvation and disease are 
the forces that keep the population 
in line with the food supply.” 

The adjustment of food and popu- 
lation is said to be worked out by a 
series of complex forces which the 
authors divide into two groups. The 
factors which adjust the food supply 
are increasing and decreasing pro- 
duction, varying amounts of edible 
products fed to livestock and used 
in industry, changes in the type of 
crops grown, foreign trade and stor- 
age. The factors which adjust -the 


population are changing birth and 
death rates. The latter result from 
war, disease and starvation. The 
interaction of these forces, say the 
authors, is such that the food sup- 
ply always equals the population. If 
the food supply is ample, the live- 
stock and human populations increase 
to equal it. If food is scarce, live- 
stock is liquidated. When the limits 
of flexibility are reached, starvation 
results. 

Increased production as a result of 
better varieties and methods of cul- 
tivation may provide a small annual 
increase in the food supply, but not a 
sufficient amount to keep up with 
the tendency for the population to 
increase. 

The writers, who present only the 
economic aspects of the food supply, 
admit that the world food outlook is 
dismal. Future food prodction in 
the United States will be ample for 
our own needs, but there will be no 
great excess for relief unless Ameri- 
can consumers forego the meat, eggs 
and milk which they prize so highly 
and eat cereal grains instead. In 
such a case, considerable quantities 
of food would be available for relief. 
Those who received this food would 
be helped only if the population 
were held in check, which the au- 
thors consider unlikely. 

The writers do not mention the 
Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations, which has as 
its task the upgrading and equalizing 
of the world’s diet. They present 
facts, however, which leave the un- 
mistakable implication that FAO has 
an impossible task. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COLORADO FIRM REPORTS 
PROFIT AND NET INCOME 


Denver, Colo. — Fred W. Lake, 
president of the Colorado Milling & 
Elevator Co. has announced that for 
the three months ended August 31, 
1946, the company reported a con- 
solidated operating profit, subject to 
year-end adjustments, of $1,407,670, 
and consolidated net income of $811,- 
447, as compared with $367,942 and 
$146,768, respectively, for the three 
months ended August 31, 1945. 








The directors of the company at a 
meeting held Oct. 25 declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of T75c 
share on the company’s outstanding 


$3 cumulative convertible preferred . 


stock, and a dividend of 20c share 
on the company’s outstanding com- 
mon stock. Both dividends are pay- 
able Dec. 1, 1946, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Nov. 
15, 1946. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ARCHER-DANIELS PLANS 
NEW PROCESSING PLANT 


Minneapolis, Minn.—The Civilian 
Production Administration has grant- 
ed the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 
permission to build a $250,000 plant 
to process linseed and soybean oils 
into fatty acids. 

E. W. Schmidt, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland vice president and general 
superintendent, announced that the 
new reinforced concrete and steel 
building will be an addition to a 
structure already under way at Mal- 
colm St. and 34th Ave. S.E. 

The project is part of the firm’s 
$5,000,000 postwar expansion program 
announced earlier this month. 

The plant will carry the processing 
of oils one step further than the re- 
fining processes already functioning 
in Minneapolis. A similar plant in 
New York has been supplying the 
firm’s customers in that area. 
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FLAXSEED CRUSHERS FORM 
SEED POOL COMMITTEE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Flaxseed 
crushers here have formed a seed 
flax pool committee, the function of 
which will be to afford a hedge to 
owners of seed flax so that present 
stocks of seed will be retained in the 
country and preserved for sale next 
spring to farmers who are expected 
to plant an acreage estimated at 
between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 to 
flaxseed. 

The committee feels that if this 
hedge was not afforded to present 
seed owners, a large part of this seed 
flax would be shipped to market and 
crushed into linseed oil and linseed 
meal. 

The committee also will purchase 
arrivals of flaxseed at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, which can be cleaned 
and held for seed purposes next 
spring. 

















World Food Production Expected 
to Show 7% Gain in 1946-47 


Washington, D. C.—World food 
production in 1946-47 will be about 
7%. larger than the previous year’s 
low output, and may slightly exceed 
the prewar average, but careful utili- 
zation of export food supplies never- 
theless will be necessary to avert an- 
other acute shortage next spring, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Surveying world food prospects in 
1946-47, the department’s Office of 
Foreign Agricultural Relations says 
the most pronounced increases in food 
production in 1946-47 have occurred in 
areas devastated by war as well as 
in those stricken by drouth last year. 
The production level in such areas 
nevertheless still is far below average 
and food import needs will continue 
during 1946-47. 

As a matter of fact, the demand 
for food from exporting countries is 


likely to be nearly as great during 
the 1946-47 consumption year as in 
1945-46, while exportable supplies, in 
terms of calories, may be no larger. 
Bread grain supplies available for 
export will be somewhat smaller 
than last year because of reduction 
of stocks, and rice supplies available 
from exporting areas may be no 
larger. Supplies of sugar, fats and 
oils, and fish available for export 
are likely to be greater, but these 
increases will be partially offset by 
smaller exports of meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and eggs. 

A number of factors are stimulat- 
ing the demand for food imports. 
Food stocks are low both in export- 
ing and importing countries, and 
there is a desire to increase stocks 
sufficiently. to meet day-to-day dis- 
tribution problems. Many countries 
are seeking to increase rations which 
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have beeen too low to maintain phys- 
ical strength. Purchasing. power is 
high in numerous countries where 
the war did not curtail production 
activities, and people are demanding 
more food and better diet than they 
have ever had before. Also, in com- 
paring this year’s food production 
with that of before the war, a popu- 
lation increase of 7% must be taken 
into consideration. 

The greatest increases in food pro- 
duction during the current year com- 
pared with 1945-46 have been in 
southern and western Europe and 
North Africa. Crop prospects also 
are better than a year ago in many 
far eastern countries, particularly In- 
dia, the Philippines and Japan. Un- 
favorable weather has dimmed pro- 
duction prospects, however, in the 
United Kingdom, Eire, Roumania, 
Siam, Korea and Manchuria. 

In relation to prewar years, the 
United States and Canada made the 
greatest contribution to world food 
production by maintaining the high 
level of output of the war years. 

Europe, excluding the Soviet Union, 
is expected to produce about 90% as 
much food in 1946-47 as before the 
war, compared with 80% last year. 
Further recovery in food production 
is indicated in the Soviet Union, but 
the output still is below prewar. 

Food production is likely to be 
significantly below 1945-46 in the 
United Kingdom and Eire because 
of crop damage caused by excessive 
wetness at harvest time. 

Wheat and rye production is 12% 
larger than in 1945-46, and about 
96% of prewar, but depletion of 
stocks partly offsets the gain, and 
bread grain supplies probably will 
continue to be short in relation to 
need. The shortage of rice and other 
foodstuffs, and of grains for feed 
will tend to strengthen the demand 
for wheat and flour. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. B. POTTS CITED FOR 
CEREAL CHEMISTRY WORK 


Wellington, Kansas.—R. B. Potts, 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., is recipient 
from Pioneer Section of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists 
of the section’s first annual award 
for outstanding work done in the 
field of cereal chemistry during the 
past year. The award was presented 
at a meeting held here Nov. 2. 

Elden Smurr, American Flours, 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, was elected 
chairman of the section; G. W. Schil- 
ler, Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, vice chairman; W. O. Ed- 
monds, Abilene Flour Mills Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

G. W. Schiller, chairman of the re- 
search committee, reported that ar- 
rangements have been made for test- 
ing wheat varieties grown by Earl 
Clark at 10 widely separated points 
in Kansas. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


PRICE CONTROL RECORDS 
MUST BE KEPT ONE YEAR 


OPA Administrator Paul A. Porter 
has just issued a regulation, known 
as Supplementary Order No. 189, 
which requires the preservation of all 
records pertaining to the regulation 
of prices for one year from the date 
on which the commodity is exempted 
from price control, the Washington 
office of the Millers National Federa- 
tion pointed out recently. 

Specifically the order provides that 
all persons shall preserve for exam- 
ination by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. for one year -all - records, 
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documents, reports, -books, accounts, 
invoices, sales lists, sales slips, orders, 
vouchers, contracts, receipts, bills of 
lading, correspondence, memoranda, 
and other papers, and drafts and 
copies thereof, required to be made 
or kept by any regulation, order, 
price schedule or other document is- 
sued by the administrator with re- 
spect to all foods which are exempt- 
ed from price control. 

Section 6 of RMPR 296 provides 
that every person making a purchase 
or sale ‘of flour from wheat, semo- 
lina or farina in the course of trade 
or business shall keep for inspection 
by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion for so long as the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942, as amend- 
ed, remains in effect, complete and 
accurate records for each such pur- 
chase and sale, including the date 
purchased, a description of the com- 
modity sold and the price paid. In 
the case of sales of 10 cwt or less 
the seller and purchaser were re- 
quired to keep only such records as 
they customarily kept before price 
control. 

Similar provisions are contained in 
all price regulation orders, and the 
general requirement concerning pres- 
ervation of records applies equally to 
ail such orders. 

There is an apparent conflict be- 
tween the record keeping provision 
in RMPR 296 and that in SO 189. 
The authority for the latter is stated 
to be predicated upon the Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1942, as amended, the 
Second War Powers Act, as amend- 
ed, and Executive Orders 9125, 9250, 
as amended, and 9328. Therefore, 
the latter is presumed to prevail. 





Change in Policy 





(Continued from page 9) 


much longer USDA can cling to the 
few remaining war restrictions on 
industry, such as the wheat use re- 
strictions under WFO 144, the price 
controls over rice and the restric- 
tions on the distilling and brewing 
industries. One prominent official of 
USDA said that he believed it would 
be impossible to maintain these re- 
strictions now that the White House 
has outlined a new policy line. One 
other official said that a voluntary 
execution of the remaining WFO or- 
ders would be the last chance for the 
USDA to withdraw with grace and 
dignity from a no longer tenable 
position. 

In an attempt to save face, Presi- 
dent Truman, in his announcement 
to kill the remaining vestiges of the 
Stabilization Act, cited an unsatis- 
factory price bill as enacted by the 
last Congress as bringing price con- 
trol into discredit and making it 
impossible to adhere to the war sta- 
bilization line. 


Tacit Instructions 


President Truman in his decontrol 
announcement said in words that may 
convey tacit instructions to the 
USDA: “There is no virtue in control 
for control’s sake.” Trade circles 
are now asking how much longer 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton P. 
Anderson can continue to certify 
grains in short supply in light of this 
implied admonition, although USDA’s 
chief still has the authority to issue 
short supply certifications under the 
price control law, which is not re- 
pealed or killed by the sweeping de- 
control order of the President. 


Export Emphasis Continues 
Recent préss announcements of the 
USDA and other government food of- 
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The Stock Market Picture | 


Except for nearly a three point upturn in Purity Bakeries Corp. and 
fractional gains in Continental Baking Co. and Standard Brands, Inc., most 
baking, milling and allied company stocks wound up Nov. 9 with minus 


ficials continue the emphasis on the 
over-all world food shortage, despite 
increased crop outturns in most of 
the exporting nations. The USDA 
insists that it will export 12,000,000 
tons of grains, flour and cereals dur- 
ing the current crop year, yet the 
current rate of overseas movement 
has fallen badly behind schedule with 
little hope of gaining ground before 
the fourth quarter of the crop year. 

What confuses most trade observ- 
ers is why some prominent govern- 
ment officials place so much emphasis 


on the world demand for grains while — 


at the same time they are willing 
to admit that the United States can- 
not hope to export more than 12,- 
000,000 tons of grain in any 12-month 
period, no matter how great the de- 
sire to relieve starvation in other 
areas, unless it is decided to restrict 
drastically the domestic movement of 
freight of other kinds, which in turn 
would curtail production of manu- 
factured goods. 


Developments May Be Imminent 


How far the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will go in following the new 
policy line of the administration prob- 
ably will be revealed this week, as 
it is indicated that he will be sub- 
ject to considerable pressure from 
milling and distilling circles to be rid 
of the remaining WFO controls. 

The President’s statement on de- 
control of remaining price orders 
and wages is revealing to the ex- 
tent that he adopts some of the ma- 
jor contentions of the opponents of 
the prolongation of wartime restric- 
tions in a peace time economy. 

He said, as contended by many 
industrialists and economists, that 
“wholesalers and retailers alike are 
aware of the danger of accumulating 
inventories at prices so high that 
they cannot be confident of reselling 
at a profit. Manufacturers thinking 
of their future markets will hesi- 
tate to raise prices unreasonably. 


“In short, the law of supply and 
demand operating in the market will, 
from now on, serve the people better 
than would continued regulation of 
prices by the government.” 


Those words are different than the 
pre-election cries of Chester Bowles, 
Paul Porter and other administration 
sages, who predicted sustained soar- 
ing price levels for all cost of living 
items. 


The administration is now evident- 
ly placing a trust in American in- 
dustry once the election returns were 
counted. 


Flour, Bakery Prices Stable 


The effects of decontrol on prices 
of grains, flour, bakery and feed prod- 
ucts are nothing like the predictions 
of the administration Jeremiahs. 
Flour prices now barely reflect the 
increased price of wheat, to which no 
political party can be found to utter 
serious objection. Bread and bakery 
goods prices have remained at a 
practical standstill. 


Feed industry representatives told 
The Northwestern Miller this week 
that feed prices per ton will have to 
break at least $25 per ton if produc- 
tion is to be maintained at present 
levels. This possibility, even at low- 
er prices, is discounted in informed 
feed industry circles. on grounds that 
the poultry industry, which ordinarily 
consumes 60% of all commercial 
feeds, faces a sharp curtailment. The 
egg market is sagging and the USDA 
probably will have to get a support 
program in operation soon before the 
egg market is in a debacle. 


marks from the week previous. 
down 2% and A&P off 314. 


General Mills, Inc., lost 214, Merck was 
Archer-Daniels-Midland declined 314, also. 


Uniformity was lacking in the price variations registered, but it was evident 
that the general trend of baking, milling and allied stocks followed the 
movement of the industrial averages on the New York exchanges. 

Following are quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb market: 


Po eer err ere ee oo 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. ............ 
Sty TORE OUND. 0k osc icces seeds 
Consolidated Biscuit Co. ............... 
Continental Baking Co. ................ 
Continental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ..... 
Corn Products Refining Co. ............ 
SE: SE TI ie rere SA Meee es os 
Gemeral Baking Co. ....ccccsccscccvcens 
General Baking Co., $8 Pfd. ........... 
Gomoral Woods Cen 2 cic cise ccceses 
er ee eee ee 
General Mills, Inc., 5% Pfd. .......... 
General Mills, Inc., 334% Pfd.......... 
Grom A. @ BP. Tem GOOi. wes icccccccsees 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “A” ......... 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., “B”’ ........ 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of New York.... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “A” ..... 
Langendorf United Bakeries, “B” ..... 
Re ae ee ere 
BMiewok @ Oei; GB.BO0 BiG. 6 isc sc cccceces 
po > eee eae ea 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd. .......... 
pt ETT EEL EL TL TELE e eee 
eR RSS rt are eee oe 
ge EP eee eer eer tate 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Pfd. .............. 
Purity Bakeries Corp. ..........ccsccees 
ee eee ae eee eS eee 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pfd. .......... ‘ 
Standard Brands, Imc. .......66.ssccvees 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd. ....:. 
Sunshine Biscuits, Imc. ................. 
United Biscuit of America ............. 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants ........... 
ee I Ro cena bee Oks 65 608s ca ees 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


Bid Asked 


Columbia Baking Co., New .... .... 
Columbia Baking Co., New, Pfd. .... 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., Ist Pfd... .... 


1946 1946 Close Close 
High Low Nov. 4 Nov. 9 
aoe 39 2914 33 32% 
Fe 404%, 2656 34 371% 
sees 12% 556 61% 6% 
eae 25 15% 17% 16% 
eo 22 1256 184% 19% 
eee 109% 101 arr 104 
eekt 101% 581, 69 6734 
Se fer, 3534 28 29% 28% 
gee 14% 10% 11% 115g 
oe Seece 200 180 Ae Sia 
Were: 56% 3914 16% 464, 
S aaeee 5454 42 47%, 50 
gence 135% 12834 iat 131 
Ghost 123 114 ee ae 
Pres, 135 931% 105 101% 
paeeeer 44, 10% 10 eats 
eee 134 156 Se vee 
eee 1756 381% 39 40 
ne 35 31 = ives 31% 
oes 25% 11% ae 251% 
Sake 17 54 59% 56% 
heaea 110% 100 ah ees 104 
A ee 37% 25% 291% 29 
Kanne 205% 190 189 189 
see 40 2934 321% 31% 
Way 22 12% ks en 
nates 35% 29% 33 33 
ae 110 102% ee 105% 
‘oes 3856 30 331% 363% 
Oe 114 90% 109 97 ° 
woos SM 103% 107 107 
‘siete 55 3514 38% 38 
omeg 115% 10954 ee ee 
eg 56% RY 47 46 
eee 574 33% 161% 44% 
So 9% 4% 1% 15% 
seeks 18% 11% 17 17 
baad 107% 100 106 105% 


Bid Asked 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Com.. .... .... 
Interstate Bakeries Corp., Pfd... .... Bake 
Ws, S$ HSS eb E65-b sb Paved 124% 14 





Emergency Food Council Urges Strict 
Conservation of World Food Supplies 


Washington, D. C.—The Interna- 
tional Emergency Food Council, 
meeting here, has made public a reso- 
lution emphasizing the “necessity of 
carefully husbanding food resources 
in all countries dependent upon food 
imports to maintain their populations 
and the urgency of conserving, in 
exporting countries, basic food com- 
modities to meet world needs during 
the present crop year.” 

The food council resolution said 
that there has been too much ten- 
dency to look at this year’s large 
wheat production and to overlook the 
“very large decline in stocks.” The 
net increase in world wheat supply 
this year, as compared to last year, 
is probably “only in the neighbor- 
hood of 200,000,000 bus,” the coun- 
cil’s resolution pointed out. 

In reviewing the situation for the 
basic foods, the food council said 
that while world production of wheat 
—the principal world cereal—may 
reach almost prewar level in 1946-47 
and should be 600,000,000 or 700,000,- 
000 bus more than production during 
the preceding year, this increase in 
production will be very substantially 
offset by the decline in world stocks. 
During the year that ended June 30, 
1946, world stocks of cereals in the 
four major exporting countries de- 
clined about 450,000,000 bus. In ad- 
dition,. there was perhaps another 


50,000,000 bus decline in stocks in 


‘importing countries, the food council 
said. 

Unfavorable rice crop prospects, the 
council said, made it important that 
wheat stocks be conserved. Before 
the war, international trade in rice 
amounted to about 8,000,000 tons 
annually. Both this year and next, 
present prospects are that interna- 
tional trade in rice may not be more 
than 2,000,000 or 2,500,000 tons. 

In the case of fats and oils, the 
food council called attention to the 
fact that world production (including 
butter) available for consumption 
during 1947 appears likely to be un- 
der 18,000,000 long tons, as com- 
pared with 17,000,000 long tons in 
1946. Prewar production averaged 
about 21,600,000 long tons. 

World sugar production during the 
next 12 months, it was estimated, 
will be about 30,000,000 tons as com- 
pared with 27,000,000 tons last year. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——~ 


STEEL MATTING SOLD FOR 
EMERGENCY CORN CRIB USE 


Washington, D. C.—Four success- 
ful bidders have been awarded 4,196,- 
262 sq ft of surplus steel airplane 
landing mats, earmarked for use in 
seven corn belt states as emergency 
corn storage cribs, according to an 
announcement by the War Assets 
Administration. 
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MARKETS IN DETAIL 





of capacity, compared with 150% a week 
earlier, and 200% a year ago. 

Quotations Nov. 11: spring standard pat- 
ent $5.60@5.65, short patent $5.70@5.75, 
high gluten $5.95@6, established brands 
of family flour, enriched $6.24, first clear 
$5.40@5.45, second clear $4.40@4.50, whole 


“~wheat $5.95@6, all prices in sacks. 


THE CENTRAL WEST 
Chi : There is very little activity in 








U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 

Kansas City: Major attention in the 
flour market centers on export business at 
the moment, with domestic trade generally 
dull except for moderate interest on the 
part of some of the larger chain bakers. 
Under the stimulus of revived export ship- 
ments and hope of enlarged Latin American 


business, clear flour became exceedingly 
scarce and strong last week and heavier 
sales of all types of export flour were 


made to Latin America and the Orient. 

Bookings of southwestern millers aver- 
aged around 110% capacity, compared with 
65% a week earlier and 33% a year ago. 
About a third of the sales were for ex- 
port, either private trade or government. 

The general run of bakers were not 
active in flour buying, but there was a 
scattered trade in small lats from day to 
day and late in the week some of the 
larger bakery chains were inquiring for 
flour. One bought a fair amount for Feb- 
ruary shipment. On the whole, however, 
bakery trade was not active. Family flour 
sales were fair, mostly on small amounts 
for prompt shipment. Taken as a whole, 
the week's domestic business was some- 
what better than in recent weeks. 

Substantial export sales were confirmed 
to Latin America and the Philippines, al- 
though some mills did not do much _ busi- 
ness of this kind. Buying was rather gen- 
eral throughout all of the southern area, 
and most of the sales were made in an- 
ticipation of the near approach of general 
licensing in that area. Except for some 
licenses issued for Brazil and a few other 
countries to mills with historical records 
in that area, no fourth quarter licenses 
have been forthcoming and they are being 
held up pending decision on the new ex- 
port plan. 

Export shipments are now moving with 
some regularity again, although Guatemala 
and Costa Rica still are not open for 
shipment. A large part of the flour now 
moving was booked in September on old 
licenses which were extended to Dec. 4 
because of the maritime strike. Most mills 
are now operating as nearly as_ possible 
on export flour only and having difficulty 
trying to balance out their overrun on 
domestic business in the past two months. 

This shift in production firmed up the 
clear market very rapidly and ‘prices ad- 
vanced 30 to 60c sack in the past week, 
First clears are now very scarce and sec- 
ond clears have been tightened up also 


by the same_ conditions. Observers ex- 
pect a further advance in high ash flours 
as export movement increases and first 
clears disappear. There has been little 


interest in clears from domestic industrial 
buyers. The big demand has come from 
exporters and millers who desire to blend 
for export. 

Boxcar shortages continue to hamper mill 
operations and most companies have had 
to buy considerable wheat to obtain cars. 
Kansas City production jumped _ sharply 


to near seven days’ full time, although 
a major part of the gain came from re- 
sumption of production by a mill closed 
in the preceding week. 

Prices continued firm to higher, influ- 


enced partly by continued declines in mill- 
feed as well as the strong export interest. 
Quotations Nov. 9, sacked, carlots, Kan- 
sas City: hard wheat bakery patents $5.25 
@5.40, straights $5.05@5.20, established 
brands family flours $5.50@5.70, family pat- 


ents $5.30@5.50; high protein first clear 
$4.55@4.65, second $3.60@3.80; low  pro- 
tein, first $4.45@4.50, second $3.60@3.80, 
soft wheat bakery straights $5@5.15, pat- 


ents $5.35@5.50. 
Five mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 13 fair, 5 quiet, none slow, 1 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales last week ranged 
from 25 to 60% and averaged 40%, com- 
pared with 73% a year ago. There were 
some small exports. In the domestic book- 
ings, the family buyers took 65% of sales 
and the bakers 35%. Operations ranged 
from 50 to 90% and averaged 83%, com- 
pared with 78% a year ago. Quotations, 
delivered Oklahoma points in 100-lb cot- 
tons, Nov. 9: carlots, family short patent 
$5.55@5.95, standard patent $5.35@5.75; 
truck lots, family short patent $5.85@6.25, 
standard patent $5.65@6.05; carlots, bakery 
short patent, unenriched $5.50@5.60, stand- 
ard patent $5.40@5.50, straight grade $5.30 
@5.40; truck lots, bakery short patent, un- 
enriched $5.83@5.93, standard patent $5.73 
@5.83, straight grade $5.63@5.73. 

Omaha: Sales have remained slow as the 
majority of mills had previous bookings 
to take the flour from the plants. Export 
business has been active in only one mill. 
Shipping orders have been received regu- 
larly but shipping continues to be a major 
problem with the boxcar situation tight. 
One large firm has reported five carloads 
of flour piled on the floor of one of .its 
smaller mills 36 miles from Omaha and the 
company could not find transportation equip- 
ment to move the flour. Inquiry has im- 
proved, but millers hesitate on additional 
bookings. Prices are all above $5, with 
family flour at $5.40. 


Wichita: Mills operated at capacity last 


week from four to seven days, for an over- 
all average of five and three fourths days. 
Reduction in operations was due to the 
boxcar shortage. Sales, which included a 
small amount of export business, were at 
about 30% of capacity. The bag situation 
has eased somewhat. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Nov. 7, 100-lb cottons, car- 
lots: family flour $5.75, short patent bakers 
$5.15, clears $4.50@4.65, bulk. 


Hutchinson: Flour sales have been pretty 
well limited to the ordinary run of small 
family lots. Bakers show little interest 
and mills are not pressing for business since 
in most quarters they are up to their 85% 
quotas. Export business has been static 
and new policies are being formulated. 
Chief concern of mills has been to get 
possession of enough cars to ship against 
old export contracts. The car shortage is 
worse, if anything, and has resulted in 
some curtailment of operations. This comes 
at a time when tardy shipments would be 
causing Sunday operations but for the lack 
of cars. 

Salina: The demand for flour continues 
good but is not of a broad nature. Shipping 
directions are arriving in good volume but 


boxcar shortage seems to be _ retarding 
running time. 
Texas: Sales run from 100 to 150% of 


capacity, bakers flour apparently predominat- 
ing, although there is a little export busi- 
ness, including some clears, and some clears 
are being shipped on old sales now that the 
Gulf ports are open. Apparently no sales 
were made to PMA as prices are unsatis- 
factory. Operations generally are at full 
capacity but shipments are rather far be- 
hind. Prices are about unchanged. Quota- 
tions Nov. 9, 100’s: family flour, enriched, 
extra high patent $5.95@6.06, high patent 
$5.70@5.81; standard bakers, not enriched 
$5.40@5.55; first clears, nominal $5 sacked, 
delivered TCP. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour bookings are all out 
of proportion with inquiry, because ‘most 
buyers want quick shipment and mills are 
booked up to their 85% limit. Mills are 
operating at almost full capacity, but 
everything over 85% must move for ex- 
port. Judging by the quantities of flour 
they have absorbed during the past two 
or three months, and their demands for 
more, bakers are not limiting their out- 
put to 85%, millers say. 

Bakers want flour for November-January 
shipment, but beyond that little interest 
is evinced. The advance in wheat last 
week was no deterrent. Bakers were will- 
ing to take every bag they could get, 
but they evidently do not think the strength 
will hold, since they are not covering their 
late winter needs, at least not for the 
present. The family flour trade has been 
reasonably active for some weeks past, 
but indications are that the holes have been 
filled. Shipping directions on both family 
and bakery flour are coming in faster than 
mills can handle them. 

Inquiry for high protein spring clears 
continues heavy, with going prices on top 
grades 15@20c sack under standard pat- 
ent. Quotations on most grades of flour 
are up about 20c for the week. 

Export inquiry is good, with mill offer- 
ings for future delivery based on avail- 
ability to get the ry l 

Sales by northwestern mills for the week 
ending Nov. 8 amounted to about 74% 





the flour market. Prices during the past 
week were 10@20c higher, and this helped 
to check interest in offerings. Users of 
baking flour in the main are still backing 
away from current prices, and sales be- 
ing made are scattered and in smaller 
amounts for fill-in purposes. Occasionally 
a baker, whose supplies are low, will pur- 
chase a round lot, but most of them have 
their needs pretty well covered. Shipping 
directions continue good. Family flour is 
spotted. Some sales are being made, but 
demand is not active. Deliveries continue 
good. Quotations Nov. 9: spring top patent 
$5.55@5.85, standard patent $5.50@5.70, first 
clear $5@5.40, family flour $6.15@6.20; 
hard winter short patent $5.40@5.57, 95% 
patent $5.30@5.52, first clear $5.02@5.15; 
soft winter short patent $5.85@6.20, stand- 
ard patent $5@6, first clear $4.30@5.75. 

St. Louis: Flour buying has tapered off 
to a low ebb. Buyers are afraid of pre- 
vailing prices and are holding off from 
adding to their present supply with the 
expectation of lower prices. Wheat prices, 
however, are steadily advancing, conse- 
quently mills are not pressing sales, con- 
fining bookings to nearby shipment only. 
Nothing is reported being sold for export. 
Jobbers are finding new bookings slim. 
The trade continues to draw from present 
stocks in the expectation of lower prices. 
Sales consist of present wants. Shipping 
directions are good. 

Central states mills report a steady de- 
cline in flour sales. Buyers are standing 
on their stocks with the expectation of 
lower prices. Mills are holding sales to 
immediate requirements due to advancing 
wheat prices. 

Quotations Nov. 9, in 100-lb cottons: 
hard winter wheat bakery standard patent 
$5.25, short patent $5.40, family patent 
$6.05, high protein clears $4.95, low pro- 
tein $4.55; soft wheat bakery cake $6.05, 
short patent $5.35, family patent $6.25, 
straight $5.55, clears $5.15. 

Toledo: It has become evident since the 
removal of the ceiling on flour and other 
restrictions that the buyers of flour were 
in a stronger and more assured position 
in regard to supplies than might have 
been expected. There has been no stam- 
pede for flour. On the other hand, millers 
have not been concerned and are not press- 
ing for further sales and forward book- 
ings. In fact, in some cases the millers 
have been obliged to cut down in their op- 
erations on account of reaching the 85% 
limitation on production for domestic mar- 
kets. Millfeed weakness has continued. 

Cleveland: The flour situation remains 
the same. New sales are few and far be- 
tween. Business is stagnant. Very little 
low priced flour that was contracted be- 
fore the advance has been ordered out. 

Mills are complaining about the car short- 
age, and many mills have lost several 
days’ grinding the past week. P 

Family flour demand is nil at present. 
It is about the slowest that jobbers have 
experienced in many months, 

Quotations Nov. 9: spring wheat high 
gluten $5.90@6, short patent $5.60@5.70, 
standard $5.50@5.60, first clear $5.10@5.20; 
hard winter short patent $5.30@5.40, stand- 
ard $5.10@5.20, first clear $4.70@4.80; soft 
winter high ratio $6.20@6.30, straight $5.20 
@5.30, clear $4.70@4.80, all packed in 100- 
lb new cottons. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: The 85% restriction on domestic 
grind is limiting flour sales, as mills in 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Week-end flour quotations, per sack (100 Ibs). 


lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring family ......... ~b% 600.09 $6.15@6.20 
og | ae ER eee 5.55 @5.85 
GPTINES GtAMGAEE cc rvccccvveceses 5.50@5.70 
BOCES BIGE GIORS oc sevsccscuccs 5.00@5.4 
aara winter Tamily .....ccecess eC ae 
Hard winter high gluten ....... 5.40@5.57 
Hard winter standard ......... 5.30@5.52 
Hard winter first clear ........ 5.02@5.15 
Sott winter fAMUY os. cceccces ee. ae 
Soft winter short patent ........ 5.85@6.20 
Soft winter straight ........... 5.00@6.00 
Soft winter first clear ......... 4.30@5.75 
RVOS MOUS, WHITE 2. csvcvecvcscce 7.00 @7.05 
ee a Gee e Ree ore 4.94@6.00 
DUrum, EFaR., BUI. ..cccsscsees 5.19@5.39 

New York 
oe a Pe eer i $6.42@6.50 
Spring high gluten ........... 6.35 @6.44 
Spring standard .........ee.ee% 5.85 @6.04 
Berimms Rret CIOME 2. cccccccccves 5.60 @5.80 
Hard winter high gluten ...... ° SS 2er 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.45@5.70 
Hard winter first clear ......... A ee 
Soft winter family ............ ° oop ses 
Soft winter short patent ....... 6.40@6.50 
Soft winter standard ..... coves 5.55 @5.80 
Soft winter first clear ......... oes @ wee 
Rye flour, white ......... ree 7.10 @7.35 
Durum, gran., bulk ..........+- ---@5.69 


Seattle 8S. Francisco 


Family patent ..... B.D one Goo e@ cov 
Soft winter straight ...@... Te ee 
Bakery grades ..... oot oss ae 
PORT 6 cee csivsevcis eo, mre a er 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. 


(Canadian quotations per bbl of 196 
prompt delivery. 


Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo 

S..: Onl b..8 . Buic@ inc F..e 
5.95 @6.00 coe ove ooo @ ose «+ -@6.25 
CESSES ies ea. - 
eh UL} «eee. eee Oe @5.55 
i ee 5.50@5.70 ...@6.05 -@6.42 
bout x 5.25@5.40 ...@5.40 ...@6.25 
oes. 5.05@5.20 ...@5.25 ...@6.85 
coe s 4.55@4.65 ...@4.95 ...@65.55 
ee. ts oct oce «cee QGS «QAR 
cos 5.35 @5.50 «++ @5.35 --@5.90 
ee 5.00@5.15 -@5.55 ...@5.50 
i Steer. Syke --@5.15 ...@5.20 
7.00@7.05 ...@. «+» @6.96 .»@7.10 
6.30@6.40 ...@... ..:@4.96 ...@6.50 
5.15 @5.20 soe ---@5.51 5.63 
Phila. Boston Cleveland Atlanta 
$6.35@6.50 $...@6.93 $...@... $...@... 
vy --- 6.33@6.37 5.90@6.00 6.60@6.70 
5.90@6.00 5.93@5.97 5.50@5.60 6.00@6.20 
5.55@5.70 ...@5.97 5.10@5.20 5.95@6.05 
oe) Biv 2. ee US ee ees 
5.55@5.65 ...@5.51 5.10@5.20 5.80@5.90 
oee@ 0. = 26+-@... 4.70@4.80 4.96@5.16 
coe ce) cee ices wise cse CREE 
++-@... «--@5.65 6.20@6.30 ...@5.91 
5.40@5.60 ...@5.55 5.20@5.30 5.53@5.64 
+++@... «..@5.45 4.70@4.80 4.96@5.16 
7.25@7.35 ...@... 7.25@7.35 7.60@7.70 
00 ee -s0c- oveQP vic. 5000 ons >- oe bees 


Toronto **Winnipeg 
Spring top patent]... $...@6.05 $...@5.30 
Spring second patent{ ...@4.40 ... 
Spring first clearf voce coo 
Spring exports§ .... ...@11.63 ...@... 
Ontario soft winterst ...@5.50 ...@ 
Ontario exports§ ~--@6.55 ¢ Pee 


198-lb cottons. §280-lb cottons. 


November 12, 1946 


general are pretty well sold ahead. At 
present, buyers are more interested in 
getting flour shipped than in. making fur- 
ther purchases. Stocks in the hands of 
the trade are very light. Local retail 
bakers are generally well able to stay 
within their quota as the acute shortage of 
sugar and shortening has forced them to 
curtail their production. Family flour is 
moving very slowly, due to the sugar and 
shortening shortage. Clears of spring type 
are in good demand, with prices firm. 

Quotations Nov. 9, cottons, f.o.b. Buf- 
falo: spring family $6.42, spring high 
gluten $6.25, standard $5.85, first clear 
$5.55; hard winter family $6.42, high gluten 
$6.25, standard $5.85, first clear $5.55; soft 
winter family $6.25, short patent $5.90, 
straight $5.50, first clear $5.20. 

New York: Completion by mills of their 
domestic quotas has reduced the volume of 
offerings in this area. Buyers are still in- 
terested in springs, although the peak of 
the department has passed in some chan- 
nels, as bakers are unwilling to meet cur- 
rent high levels and are trying to-ride out 
the present. upswing. Some are not takiny 
the quota allotted them, but others wil! 
be forced into the market for prompt de 
livery in spite of their disinclination t» 
buy. The larger bakers, particularly, are 
resisting the rise, and with a good propor 
tion of the northwestern mills unable t 
sell until next year, there is no pressure 
to purchase. Scattered sales of southwest 
erns are also reported, but the total vol 
ume for the market is small. Cake grade 
also hold firm, 

Mills continue to sell for export whereve 
licenses are available as both the highe 
prices and the opportunity of moving ac 
mulated stocks are inducements. However. 
these are not freely obtainable, hamperin: 
this type of business. 

Nearly all mills are behind in shipment 
and this plus congestion at railroad yard 
and large terminals creates a_  difficul 
supply situation for jobbers. 

Quotations Nov. 9: spring family flou: 
$6.42@6.50, high glutens $6.35@6.44, stand 
ards $5.85@6.04, clears $5.60@5.80; south 
western standards $5.45@5.70; soft winte 
high ratio cake flour $6.40@6.50, standar 
patents $5.55@5.80. 


Boston: Flour quotations moved withi 
a comparatively narrow range the pas 
week. Trading continues on the cautiou-~ 
side, with most buyers reluctant to ex 
tend their inventories beyond immediat« 
needs. Despite the slow trading, mill agent 
show no disposition to shade asking price 
appreciably, mainly because of the firm cas! 
wheat position. Another factor is tha 
many mills have sufficient orders on thei 
books to absorb output until the end o 
the year. The increasing supply of short 
ening has created a limited demand amon: 
the smaller bakeries, but activity is confine: 
to bookings for small amounts and onl) 
for prompt shipment. 

Quotations Nov. 9: spring high gluter 
$6.33@6.37, family $6.93, first clears $5.97 
short patents $5.87, standard patents $5.93@ 
5.97; southwestern short patents $5.61 
standard patents $5.51, soft winter patent 
$5.65, straights $5.55, clears $5.45. 


Philadelphia: Recent strength in cas) 
grain and a downward swerve in millfee 
quotations are being listed here as con 
tributing factors to a stronger undertone 
in the local flour price structure. 

However, as might well be expected, the 
rising tendency is not conducive to gen 
erating buying interest and the over-al 
flour business picture remains unchanged 
with lethargic conditions prevailing. 

Bakers appear to have more flour o! 
hand than originally estimated when buy 
ers’ resistance developed in the wake o! 
rising prices following the demise of OPA 
ceiling regulations. Many built up stock: 
while the maximums were in effect and 
have had little opportunity to work them 
off because of the shortages of sugar and 
shortening. 

There is a general feeling among bak 
ers that despite the advance from recen 
lows, prices are due for a lower adjust 
ment and hopes that this will materializ 
soon is keeping them out of the market 

A minority group has been forced t 
make purchases for early consumption, ac 
counting for some booking by mills, bu' 
most of the latter are sold ahead, some a 
late as February, due to the continued en 
forcement of the 85% quota rule. 

Previously purchased flour is moving int: 
the city, although still in moderate amount 
because of the difficulty in obtaining box 
cars to move the commodity from mills. 

Family flour is in good supply on re 
tailers’ shelves, although housewives ar: 
buying it in increased amounts, now tha’ 
small quantities of sugar and shortenin: 
are becoming available. 

Quotations Nov. 9: soft winter $5.40@ 
5.60; hard winter $5.55@5.65; hard winte 
short patent $5.65@5.75; spring first clea 
$5.55@5.70; spring standard patent $5.90G 
4, oo patent $6@6.15; family $6.35@ 

-50. 


Pittsburgh: In terms of activity the flou 
market shows little change. Trading re 
mains at low ebb. Prices hold at abou 
the same figures as a week ago. How 
ever, 4 little of the nervousness is reporte: 
to be disappearing and prices when quot- 
ed are taken; there is less tendency. t 
bargain for lower figures. Mill representa 
tives show no tendency to push sales 
High glutens, when available, are readil: 
sold. Family patent is slower and jobber 
state retail buyers are not buying as readil) 
as was anticipated. Cake and pastry flour 
are in good demand. Throughout the ter 
ritory newspapers are heralding the big 
gést holiday buying ever experienced an 
Christmas savings are stated to be large: 
than ever before. For this reason baker: 
are also anticipating a large Thanksgivins 
to New Year’s business and hope is widel) 
entertained that sugar and fats will b« 
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available to supply the needs of bakery 
customers. 

Quotations Nov. 9, cottons: hard winter 
$5.30@5.48, medium patent $5.22@5.53, 
short patent $5.40@5.58; spring wheat $5.60 
@5.75, medium patent $5.65@5.80, short 
patent $5.70@5.90; high gluten $6@6.20, first 
clear $5.60@5.64; family flour advertised 
brands $6.20@6.49; other brands $5.75@6; 
cake and pastry flour $5.15@6.25. 


THE SOUTH 

Atlanta: The flour picture remains about 
the same in this territory, demand being 
generally light with the exception of con- 
tinued request for established brands of 
family flour, which cannot be met in some 
instances, due to the 85% grind regulation. 
Mill representatives are having some dif- 
ficulty in explaining the shortage to job- 
bers, because it is reported that local mills 
are disregarding the restriction and go- 
ing full steam ahead. 

For a while wholesalers were purchas- 
ing anything they could get, but now they 
are finding retailers asking for special 
brand names again, reflecting the request 
of the housewife. Calls for lower grades 
of family flour are reported as slowing down 
in the country districts in so far as new 
bookings are concerned. However, shipping 
instructions continue to flow in and nearly 
all mills shipping into this territory are 
behind, according to reports. 

Blenders report business as quieter and 
are not in the market for new bookings, 
being sufficiently supplied through old pur- 
chases which will probably run them until 
the end of the year at least. 

New bakery flour business is slow. Al- 


though allotments continue to be taken. 


in the majority of instances, this is about 
ail many mills have to offer for nearby. 
With few exceptions, bakers are booked 
through December and January and are 
showing no interest in making commit- 
ments. for February shipments, evidently 
still clinging to the belief that prices 
will move downward after the first of 
the year. Shipments are said to be run- 
ning late. 

Flour prices. advanced in some instances 
during the past week, especially on bak- 
ery flour. : 

Quotations Nov. 9: spring high gluten 
$6.60@6.70, spring standard patent $6@6.20, 
first clear $5.95@6.05; hard winter stand- 
ard $5.80@5.90, first clear $4.96@5.16; rye 
flour white $7.60@7.70; soft winter first 
clear $4.96@5.16; hard winter family $6.05 
@6.55; soft wheat family flour $6.25@6.85; 
soft wheat short patent $5.65, bulk, or 
$5.91. in 100’s; soft wheat straights $5.27 
@5.38, bulk, or $5.53@65.64 in 100’s; cake 
flour extra fancy $6.50@6.60, short patent 
$6.40@6.50, medium $6.30@6.40; pastry flour 
$5.60@5.70. 


PACIFIC COAST 

Portland: Car shortages continue to 
plague the millers of the Pacific Northwest, 
with a result that business has been slowed 
down. Mills are spending their time in 
getting out deliveries on old contracts rath- 
er than pressing for new sales. The car 
situation has been going from bad to worse. 
Exports are slow, due to the strike. Flour 
continues to pile up in mill warehouses 
waiting for cars. There apparently is no 
relief in sight at present. 

Quotations Nov. 9, f.o.b. mill, cottons: 
Montana $6.12, high gluten $6.27, bakers 
unbleached $6, bluestem bakers $5.90, cake 
$6.55, pastry $5.20, pie $5.20, whole wheat 
yA $5.47, graham $5.25, cracked wheat 
a. . 





CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Export demand for 
Canadian spring wheat flour continues 
heavy. Mills get numerous inquiries daily 
which cannot be accepted. They simply 
have not the capacity to produce any 
more flour than is now being turned out. 
All mills are booked up solidly and cannot 
take on any more business this month. 
December offers to countries other than the 
United Kingdom are not yet permitted. 
Domestic demand is also active. _ Prices 
are at the ceiling in the latter market 
and the value of government regulation 
flour for shipment to the United King- 
dom is stabilized. Quotations Nov. 9: top 
patent springs for domestic use in Canada 
$5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers $4.30, in 
98’s cotton, mixed cars, with 10c added 
for cartage where used; for export, gov- 
ernment regulation flour $11.63 per 280 
lbs, November-December shipment, Canadi- 
an Atlantic winter ports. 

Offerings of Ontario winter wheat flour 
are small owing to scarcity of the grain. 
Domestic buyers would take more if it 
were available. The Canadian Wheat Board 
is permitting some exports to the British 
West Indies, Newfoundland and Iceland and 
have advised mills that they are prepared 
to consider applications for shipment of 
limited quantities up to Dec. 31. The 
equalization fee on these shipments has 
been set at $4.85 bbl and this amount 
is added to the price which is on a basis 
of $6.55 bbl, f.a.s., 98’s cottons,. Canadian 
seaboard. The domestic price is the ceil- 
ing of $5.50 bbl for standard grades, sec- 
ondhand cottons, Montreal freight basis. 

Winter wheat is not coming out from 
farms. The transportation problem which 
prevents adequate supplies of western feed- 
ing grains reaching Ontario is resulting 
in less winter wheat being marketed than 
would otherwise be the case. Prices are 
at ceiling levels. Quotations Nov. 9: $1.12 
@1.14 bu, shipping points in Ontario, the 
equivalent of the ceiling. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour is down to a minimum. Only a 
minor quantity was sold last week, presum- 
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ably to the West Indies. There are no in- 
dications of any sales to the United King- 
dom, but domestic trade continues keen and 
mills are operating to capacity to fill both 
export and domestic orders. Domestic trade 
has been heavier recently, and there are 
rumors that speculators are buying up sup- 
plies of flour on the domestic market, in 
anticipation of the possibility that produc- 
ers may soon receive the same price for 
wheat in the domestic market as the price 
at which Canadian wheat is sold to the 
United Kingdom, under the agreement 
signed earlier this year. These reports, 
however, still are unconfirmed, but nev- 
ertheless, there is every indication that 
domestic buying has been stepped up. Sup- 
plies are moving freely. Quotations Nov. 9: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $5.30 cottons; second patents 
$4.80, second patents to bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





Minneapolis: The main feature of market 
is the lack of interest in bran, and the ab- 
normally wide spread in price between it 
and middlings. As a matter of fact there 
is little interest shown in any grade, but 
middlings and red dog are relatively firm 
and scarce. What little buying there is 
is all for prompt shipment. December 
shipment feed can be bought for $1 under 
spot, while January-forward is discounted 
sharply. Local quotations are a shade over 
Chicago basis, and represent the premium 
Minneapolis feed commands. Bran $46.50 
@47, standard middlings $54, flour mid- 
dlings $60, red dog $63.50@64. 

Kansas City: Slow demand has under- 
mined the price structure and values have 
dropped 50c or more daily on bran and 
even affected the price of shorts which are 
in such light supply that almost nothing 
is offered. Mixers have been taking in- 
gredients largely on a hand-to-mouth basis 
and asking that shipments be deferred in 
some cases. Mixed car demand no longer 
has the incentive of feed scarcity to keep 
draining the market. Kansas City values 
have averaged somewhat stronger most of 
the time than competitive points, reflect- 
ing a slower demand in eastern states; 
carlots, bran $45.50@46, shorts $57.50@58. 

Oklahoma City: Prices declined and 
closed as follows, delivered: straight cars, 
bran $2.40@2.45; mill run $2.70@2.75; shorts 
$3@3.05; mixed or pool cars 5c cwt addi- 
tional; trucks, bran $2.60@2.65; mill run 
$2.90@2.95, shorts $3.20 @3.25. 


Wichita: Supply is insufficient to meet 
demand. Shorts are extremely scarce. 
Prices show a further decline. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City: bran $48, shorts $59.50. 

Hutchinson: Millfeed demand has slack- 
ened considerably and prices have soft- 
ened. Mills have had little difficulty in 
disposing of reduced output, but they have 
experienced considerable trouble in getting 
boxcars to handle shipments of past and 
present bookings. Quotations, Kansas City 
basis: bran $49, mill run $54, gray shorts 
$59.50. 

Salina: Demand for millfeed is draggy 
with prices considerably lower. Supplies 
are ample. Quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $46.50@47, gray shorts $58@58.50. 

Fort Worth: Supply is overtaking de- 
mand; outlets are less active. Quotations: 


wheat bran $52@54, gray shorts $63@64, 
burlaps, delivered TCP. 


Toledo: Downward trend continues and 


still lower levels may be reached. There 
is marked resistance to high prices. Some 
mills are not selling or offering. Bran 


was quoted Nov. 8 at $49 ton and flour 
middlings at $56, sacks, for prompt ship- 
ment, and $2 ton less for 30-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Toledo. - 


Cleveland: The demand for millfeed has 
fallen off. The supply is far in excess of 
the demand. Prices are a trifle weaker. 
Bran $54.40 ton, middlings $62.40 ton. 


Buffalo: The demand for millfeed is light 
as buyers are interested chiefly in cover- 
ing nearby needs and hesitate to take on 
commitments for future shipment at cur- 
rent prices. There has been a sharp de- 
cline in prices and the situation should 
level off in the near future. Quotations, 
jutes, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $55.50@56, stand- 
ard middlings $62.50@63, flour middlings 
$67, red dog $68.50@69. 


Boston: Resistance to current asking 
prices for the various feeds continues to 
dominate the picture in the Boston mar- 
ket. Trading generally is confined to a 
hand-to-mouth basis, with most buyers stub- 
bornly adhering to the recent policy of 
making no commitments for supplies be- 
yond a 30-day period. Bran has experi- 
enced the largest decline, slipping from 
$66.17 to $59 and at this level fails to 
attract any active buying interest. The 
continued decline of poultry and egg prices 
in the East, plus the closing down of 
hatcheries, has had a depressing effect on 
the market and reports are rife that many 
poultry dealers are being forced to sell 
their holdings because of the current high 
feed prices. 

Quotations: spring bran $59, middlings 
68. ’ 


Philadelphia: Slipping tendencies on the 
part of millfeed quotations have failed to 
stimulate buying interest and the mar- 
ket continues to reflect a lack of demand. 
Supply is plentiful at the moment, but 
purchases are negligible, with stocks ac- 
quired before ceilings were removed appar- 
ently sufficient for current needs. Quota- 
tions Nov. 9: bran $58@59, standard mid- 
dlings $64@66, red dog $73@74. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales are continuing 
to go down. There is no buying even 
though millfeed prices are considerably 
lower the past week. Buyers hold off to 
the degree that the jobbers state they 
would hate to witness too many buyers 
rushing into the market to fill their needs 
at once, for a mark-up of prices would 
surely result after this stagnant market. 
Bran $54.80 ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; standard 
middlings $62.80, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Atlanta: Demand good in spots; supply 
not heavy; bran $56@58, shorts $67@70. 

Portland: Mill run, bran, shorts, mid- 
dlings $54 ton. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices have remained 
steady with plants operating to capacity at 
full time. Bookings have been made well 
into February. Quotations: red bran and 
mill run and middlings (middlings out of 
production) $55, carlots, f.o.b. Ogden; Den- 
ver prices, $60; California prices: $60.50, 
carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco; $60.75 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: There is no slacken- 
ing in demand for millfeed. The output is 
large but insufficient. Exports are pro- 
hibited except to the British West Indies 
and Newfoundland. Ceilings are in effect. 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


























WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duluth 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. Mar. Dec. May Dec. May 
Nov. 5 . HOLIDAY: 
Nov. 6 . 212% 189% 204% 196% 198% 191% oees tees 200 
a ae 213% 189 205% 197 198% 191% Oy > gina’ naee 200 
Nov. 8 . 211% 188% 204% 196% 199% 192% eT eT ceee 200 
Nov. 9 . 208% 186% 203% 195% 200% 192% ©4659 cous 200 
Nov. 11 HOLIDAY: 
CORN: OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Jan. Mar. Dec. May Nov. Dec. Dec. May 
Nov. 5 . HOLIDAY 
Nov. 6 . 131% 128% cece 0 ots 82% 76% 72% 62% 
Nov. 7 . 132% 129% 81% 15% 72 62% 
Nov. 8 . 131% 127% 19% 74% 71 62% 
Nov. 9 . 127% 126 e020 Tre 76% 73% 69% 62% 
Nov. 11 HOLIDAY 











UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, in bushels (000’s omitted) on Nov. 2, and corresponding date of a 





year ago: 
c—Wheat—7. -——Corn—, -—-Oats——, -—-Rye——._ --Barley— 
1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 
BT ee 1,850 3,708 88 55 2,099 30 19 365 53 3 
Sree 283 717 oe ee ee oe ee 358 +6 es 
CR ee 5,073 6,093 277 5 4,989 7,573 23 13 975 560 
pS ere ree 1,303 1,162 ee oe 298 1,503 ee 6 82 ie 
CURED cscs csccséese 1,422 3,930 1,442 303 2,365 7,697 325, 1,559 595 1,321 
AMOat ccc cccccee oe ve ee oe ee ee a+ &é ad or 
Po eer ei 17,153 18,114 ee 67 2,515 4,191 5 70 4,422 4,212 
WORE WER oc cccrece 7,463 7,416 103 197 137 729 5 27 16 66 
GRIVORTOM ccc cccecs 2,284 1,969 ee ee we vs es es ee 9 
Hutchinson .......... 7,099 10,538 as es os oi - ie 122 675 
Indianapolis ......... 2,375 2,128 266 183 257 296 100 40 ne 39 
Kansas City ........ 13,728 33,007 144 519 227 1,519 65 156 519 216 
Milwaukee ........... 157 797 | 4 101 57 as -- 4,779 4,105 
Minneapolis .......... 1,678 3,714 110 61 1,819 13,116 649 1,042 9,941 7,100 
New Orleans ........ 926 1,417 22 ° 409 80 aia 31 1 “a 
INOW TOPE cicscscccss 245 1,612 1 94 29 755 2 1 2 1 
COM cccccssececens 6,699 11,809 406 1,750 315 2,976 91 261 555 313 
POCTIR cccscccccicvecs es «3% 155 236 1 25 os es 60 ee 
Philadelphia ......... 1,585 1,651 203 31 715 os 4 121 > 0 
Bieue Clty .ccccceuse 75 57 70 725 18 620 2 2 409 1 
BR. FOMOPR cccvccccse 1,734 3,930 193 203 793 1,475 &% 2 17 106 
| A eee 3,255 - 5,409 342 203 635 2,090 3 14 19 145 
WEUUIE se ccccrsccedene 3,795 6,563 1 os 30, 46 se ay! 1 63 
EMBGR cccccevcccccsse 203 348 264 os od He 6 ee 
BOUND cicrcccvtes 80,385 126,089 4,088 4,636 17,743 44,778 1,290 4,062 22,568 18,935 


39 


Quotations Nov. 9: bran $29, shorts $30, 
middlings $33 ton, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 
basis. 


Winnipeg: Millfeed demand continues keen 
and supplies are far short of requirements. 
Sales in the three prairie provinces are 
very small, and while odd lots are moving 
from Alberta mills to British Columbia, a 
vast percentage of production in western 
Canada is moving to the eastern provinces. 
Quotations: Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta bran $25.50, 
shorts $26.50; small lots ex-country ele- 
vators and warehouses $3 extra, 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Minneapolis: Another week of inactivity, 
with virtually no sales whatever. Plenty 
of directions against old bookings, but 
no interest shown in new business, either 
nearby or deferred. Trade evidently cov- 
ered for time being. Rye continues to 
show independent strength and, because 
of short crop, is expected to remain ab- 
normally high for the remainder of the 
crop year. Flour prices unchanged. Pure 
white rye flour $7@7.05 bag, pure medi- 
um $6.80@6.85, pure dark $6.30@6.40, in 
cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis. : 

Buffalo: The demand for rye flours is 
about equal to the supply. Quotations, 
cottons, f.o.b. Buffalo: white $7.10, medium 
$6.90, dark $6.50. 

Pittsburgh: Present high rye prices have 
reduced all interest in buying and earlier 
purchases at lower prices seem to have 
been adequate to satisfy both bakers’ and 
jobbers’ needs. Rye flour, fancy white 
$7.10@7.20, medium $7@7.10, dark $6.80 
@6.90. 








Philadelphia: Demand for rye flour re- 
mains dormant in this market, reflecting 
a belief among bakers that present prices 
are too high. The local supply is plentiful, 
but mill representatives report no _ in- 
quiries whatever, convincing them _ that 
consumers will continue to work off present 
stocks in the hope that by that time the 
price will be more favorable. Quotations 
Nov. 9: rye white flour $7.25@7.35. 

Chicago: The rye flour market continues 
inactive. Buyers are only taking on flour 
for immediate needs, and sales are scat- 
tered. Directions are good. White patent 
rye $7@7.05, medium $6.75@6.84, dark $4.94 
@6. 

St. Louis: Prices have ranged from 35c 
lower to 40c higher. Sales and shipping 
instructions are fair. Pure white $6.96, 
medium $6.71, special medium $6.66, dark 
$4.96, rye meal $6.01. 

New York: There is inquiry for rye 
flour but buyers shy away from current 
high prices. Pure white patents $7.10 
@7.35. 

Portland: Pure dark rye $6.47, Wiscon- 
sin white patent $7.92. 

Cleveland: The demand for rye flour is 
extremely light at present. Prices have 
advanced approximately 20c sack, but there 
is no urge to purchase from either the 
jobber or the baker. Quotations Nov. 9: 
patent white rye flour $7.25@7.35, medium 
rye $7.15@7.25. 





OATMEAL MARKETS 


Toronto-Montreal: This is the active sea- 
son in oat products and mills are busy. 
In addition to a normal domestic trade, 
mills have had good export bookings. Prices 
are at the ceiling. Quotations Nov. 9: rolled 
oats $3.15 bag, f.o.b. Toronto or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: With colder weather, demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal has improved. 
Sales, however, are not large, and supplies 
are adequate. Quotations Nov. 9: rolled 
oats in 80-lb sacks $3.25 in the three prairie 
provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb sacks, 20% 
over rolled oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $6 on Nov. 11; 20-0z packages $2.65 
case, 48-0z packages $2.89. 








United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Nov. 2, 1946, and Nov. 3, 1945, as 
reported to the Grain Branch of the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Administration of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in bus (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
7-American— -—in bond—, 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 

2 3 2 3 


1946 1945 1946 1945 


dns RR 102,501 147,301 7,731 16,744 
Seer 4,008 4,723 bar ose 
SN: * 2.06-68-000 19,832 48,361 524 4,064 
errr 1,603 4,209 99 coe 
re 26,158 23,618 1,010 721 
Flaxseed 4,772 7,230 eee @ ots 
Soybeans 14,689 13,043 ° 


Stocks of United States bonded grain in 
store and afloat in Canada markets Nov. 2 
(figures for corresponding date a year ago 
given in parentheses): wheat, none (69,000) 
bus; corn, 199,000 (1,000); soybeans, none. 





Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks, with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 
Oct. Oct. Nov. Nov. 

19 26 9 
Five mills 12,530 15,289 22,307 *22,143 


*Four mills. 
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Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) 


will be accepted for 2,¢ per word, 50c minimum. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. 
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Situation Wanted advertisements 
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HELP WANTED 

















A MIDWEST GRAIN AND MILLING COM- 
pany needs head bookkeeper and assistant 
office manager with milling or grain ex- 
perience. Give full information in first 
letter. Address 8236, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


CEREAL | CHEMIST TO “CONDUCT BAKING 
research and serve as assistant director 
of bakery laboratory in New York. Thor- 
ough training in cereal chemistry and 
knowledge of baking problems needed. 
Salary—open. Address 8244, The North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St., New York 
4, N. FT 


FEED MAN WITH EXPERIENCE TO 
take complete charge of our feed depart- 
ment. Must be thoroughly acquainted 
with all phases of business. Salary and 
commission to producer. Give complete 
details regarding yourself in first letter. 
Desendorf, Incorporated, 300 Victor Bldg., 
Kansas City 6, Mo. 


GRAIN “TRADER—WANT EXPERIENCED 
terminal market grain trader and mer- 
chandiser to open grain office or work 
with large, old established Texas grain 
company. Wonderful opportunity for man 
meeting qualifications. All replies strictly 
confidential. Our employees know of this 
ad. Address 8246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED—FEED MILL PLANT SUPER- 
intendent. Modern Pennsylvania feed mill, 
large capacity, good living and working 
conditions. Applicant must have practical 
working knowledge of mill methods and 
equipment maintenance; also able to 
pitch in personally during times of emer- 
gency. List personal data and experience 
in application to 8233, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn., advising how 
quickly you can be available. 


ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT BY 
large Minnesota mill grinding spring 
wheat and rye. Must be competent to 
supervise milling program and _ success- 
fully handle personnel under him. Should 
be less than 45 years of age, and some 
technical training would be an asset. 
Steady position with good salary to right 
man. Give complete details regarding 
yourself in first letter. Address 8199, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


MILLWRIGHT 


Steady job all year round, large feed 
plant. Good pay. State experience. 


Write 
J. T. GIBBONS, INC. 
P. O. Box 284 
NEW ORLEANS 9, LA. 


























SITUATIONS WANTED 
v J 


FLOUR MILL SUPERINTENDENT, WITH 
proven ability, desires position, mill 1,200 
sacks and up. Experienced all types 
wheat. Successful plant organization and 
handling men. Address 7354, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


HEAD MIL LER, A AGED 40, WITH PAST 
record of 10 years one company, 2 with 
another, and 7 in present connection. 
Desire change. Can handle men and past 
experience all with well established mills 








of 2,000 cwt capacity or more. Address 
8240, The Northwestern Miller, 612 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





Your Assets and Capital Stock 
Are Worth More Now 


We Are Willing to Pay You 


For You CASH 


INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
MFG. DIVISIONS or UNITS 


We are principals acting in our own 
behalf. All transactions held in strict- 
est confidence. Personnel retained 
wherever possible. 


Address: Box 1203 147 W. 42nd St. 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 











MACHINERY WANTED 


v 


WANTED MILL MACHINERY — ROLL, 
sifter, purifiers, feed and flour packers. 
Address Lee A. Warren, Hotel Kansas, 
Newton, Kansas. 


WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 




















good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





WANTED—CAN UTILIZE 5 TO 10 AN- 
derson Oil Expellers. Give details, serial 
numbers, motor size and price. Address 
7897, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn. 





WANTED—4,000- TO 10,000-LB SUSPEND- 
ed hopper scale with or without hopper 
for use with self-rising installation. Ad- 
dress 8251, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


ONE NO. 0 BEALL DEGERMINATOR, 
ball bearing. Machine new. D. B. Suther- 
land & Sons, Bloomfield, Ky. 

















MILLS FOR SALE 


v 


FOR SALE —100-BBL SPRING WHEAT 
flour mill. Address 8230, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 

















WFO Orders 


(Continued from page 9) 


ders still effective include WFO 2— 
requiring a set-aside for butter; WFO 
7—establishing allocations for raw 
sugar; WFO 10—placing a 40% set- 
aside on rice; WFO 15—making quan- 
tities of cheddar cheese available to 
the government; WFO 16—restrict- 
ing use of dried fruit for conversion 
into alcohol, brandy or other bever- 
ages; WFO 21—simplifying impor- 
tation and distribution of tea; WFO 
44—-making supplies of canned fish 
and shellfish available to the govern- 
ment; WFO 51—limiting the produc- 
tion of edible molasses (other than 
blackstrap and final beet molasses) 
to the yearly average for any three 
marketing years during the period 
October, 1941, to September, 1946. 
The USDA has also held tightly to 
the reigns through WFO 56—delegat- 
ing power for food rationing to the 
Office of Price Administration; WFO 


MILL EXECUTIVES 


Your competitor has cut out all 
hand trucking. He uses day- 
light packing on flour and 
millfeed. He has remodeled 
his mill and his processes for 
efficiency. 

Our Engineers did it for him! 
We also plan feed mills and 
soybean expeller plants. 








ARTHUR L. CHANDLER & Co. 





Management Engineers 
Cotton Belt Bidg. 





ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 


57—rationing food in Alaska and 
Hawaii through OPA; WFO 63—re- 
stricting imports of food; WFO 64— 
permitting OPA to ration sugar; 
WFO 68—rationing food in Puerto 
Rico. 

WFO 71 deals with procedures for 
allowing priorities for food pur- 
chases; WFO 78—enforcement of pri- 
ority or allocation orders or regula- 
tions; WFO 79—maintaining high 
dairy product output without con- 
sumer rationing of fluid milk; WFO 
82—halting shipments of English 
walnuts to conserve burlap and trans- 
portation. 

The final five are: WFO 130—limit- 
ing the purchase, sale and use of 
peanuts; WFO 131—assuring equit- 
able distribution of direct consump- 
tion of sugar; WFO 135—giving veter- 
ans preference in buying new farm 
equipment; WFO 139—placing re- 
strictions on livestock and meats, and 
WFO 149—dealing with the utiliza- 
tion of: cream. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


KANSAS CITY FEED CLUB 
TO HEAR UNIVERSITY HEAD 


Kansas City, Mo. — Clarence R. 
Decker, president of Kansas City 
University, will be guest speaker at 
this month’s meeting of the Kansas 
City Feed Club, which will be held 
Nov. 21 in the Windsor Room of Ho- 
tel Phillips. 

A committee is also at work on 
arrangements for the club’s annual 
Christmas dinner-dance. Exact time 
and place has not been announced as 
yet, but the party is generally held 
in mid-December. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MEETING AT RESEARCH LAB. 


St. Louis, Mo.— Members of Dis- 
trict No. 5, Association of Operative 
Millers, will be guests of the staff of 
the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory at Peoria, Ill., on Friday, 
Dec. 6, George S. O. Smith, chairman 
of the program committee, has an- 
nounced. The laboratory is operated 
by the Federal Research Administra- 
tion. Mr. Smith said that the mem- 
bers of the laboratory staff will pre- 
sent the program consisting of some 
of the results of research work of 
value to operative millers and cereal 
chemists. The meeting will begin at 
8 o'clock on the morning of Dec. 6 
and reservations should be made di- 
rectly with Hotel Jefferson, Peoria, 
Ill. 

















BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MERGER INVOLVING 320 
RETAIL STORES DROPPED 


Philadelphia, Pa.— The American 
Stores Co. and the Grand Union Co. 
have announced cancellation of an 
agreement that was to have given 
American Stores control over Grand 
Union’s 320 retail groceries in the 
Middle, Atlantic and New England 
States. William Park, president of 
the American chain, and J. Spencer 
Weed, president of Grand Union, an- 
nounced jointly that the plan would 
not be submitted to a stockholders’ 
vote as planned earlier. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 














Chieago Board of Trade, Nov. 2, 1946 
(000’s omitted). 
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GENERAL FOODS CORP. 
PROTESTS RYE RULING 


Washington, D. C.—General Foods 
Corp. on Nov. 7 formally protested 
findings of Referee Jack Bain in the 
1944 alleged rye manipulation case 
now drawing to a close before the 
Commodity Exchange Authority of 
the Department of Agriculture and 
asked for oral hearing on Mr. Bain’s 
recommendations before a final deci- 
sion is made. 

Documents submitted to the au- 
thority included 14 objections to the 
referee’s ruling in hearings extend- 
ing over the last year and a half, 85 
specific exceptions to the referee’s 
report which recommended sanctions 
against General Foods and the other 
five respondents, and a brief of the 
corporation’s position. 

Other respondents had until Nov. 
12 to file briefs and exceptions. De- 
partment officials said they expected 
attorneys for all named in the com. 
plaint to file before the deadline. 

The complaint charges the six re- 
spondents with attempting to cornei 
the actual rye and rye future mar- 
ket on the Chicago Board of Trade 
in May, 1944. Hearings first started 
on the case in May, 1945, the latest 
action being the filing of Refere« 
Bain’s report with judicial officer 
Thomas J. Flavin, who will submit 
final recommendations to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

Philip R. O’Brien of Chicago, an- 
other of the respondents, filed excep- 
tions on Nov. 8 to the referee’s pro- 
posed findings of fact and also asked 
for an oral hearing on the report 
before a final ruling is made. 


BRE4D IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPORT APPOINTMENT 


Appointment of Rhys C. Parker as 
assistant export manager of Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., at Portland, Oregon, 
has been announced by Carl R. 
Schenker, export manager. 

Mr. Parker joined Pillsbury Mills 
in early 1946 after more than four 
years service with the United States 
navy. 

Upon completion of schooling at 
the University of Washington, Mr. 
Parker was for 10 years in various 
capacities with Terminal Flour Mills 
Co. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RETURNS TO ADVERTISING 


Paul Lincoln Cornell, widely known 
among millers and bakers for the 
period he served as co-ordinator be- 
tween them and the government 
while the enrichment program was 
being formed, has returned to the 
advertising field as head of the crea- 
tive section and manager of the new- 
ly opened New York office of Funk- 
houser & Associates, Baltimore, Md. 
He formerly was chairman of the 
American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, and at one time was 
chief of the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PURITY DIVIDEND 


The Purity Bakeries Corp. voted an 
extra dividend of $1.30 a share in 
addition to the regular quarterly of 
50c on the common stock, both pay- 
able on Dec. 2. These dividends will 
increase 1946 payments to $3.10 from 
$2 paid in 1945. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CUSHMAN’S INCOME UP 
New York, N. Y.—Cushman’s Sons, 
Inc:,.for the 40 weeks ending Oct. 5, 
reports net income of $713,154 against 
$397,433 for the et BN pe- 
riod in 1945. 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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W. B. LATHROP, President PAID IN CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
E. B. REINER, Exec. Vice-Pres, $2,100,000 
DAVID M. HYMANS, Vice-Pres, Domestic and Export 


GENERAL GRAIN MERCHANTS 


A new organization of men well known and long experienced in 
milling and the grain trade, fully staffed to render every kind of 
grain service to the flour and feed milling industries, and other 
grain handlers large or small and wherever located. 


We invite your interest and hope to earn your favor 






CORPORATION 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


GRAIN 












































MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY PRO- 
ST. LOUIS, © CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
J e F. IM BS M I LLI NG e MO TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
i Chicago Columbus po rl York oo ——. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour Bt. Loule . Fortiond manus Clty Sianenpelis Seetiena 
DAILY CAPACITY 3,900 SACKS Omaha Enid one Deseo =6»s—«=—«‘Wamoonrves B.C 
5) Toledo , Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg ‘igs 
1 a 

















Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant Grain Co. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Grain Merchants 


Operating Terminals at — Sub-Terminal at 
Kansas City (River Rail) Nebraska City, Nebraska 
St. Joseph, Missouri Country Elevators in 
Sioux City, lowa Six States 
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Flaple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


HEAD OFFICE TORONTO, CANADA 


EXPORT OFFICES: 
TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 


CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘MAPLEFLOUR”’ TORONTO, CANADA 








CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS 


SPRING WHEAT WINTER WHEAT 


FLOURS © FLOURS 
Cream of the West Monarch 

Castle Crescent 

Nelson Canary Corn Meal 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


; ; ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


CABLE: LAKURON TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


Hf 6UFURITY - THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM + STERLING 


GREAT WEST 
BATTLE 
MAITLAND 
HURON 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY »¢ 


LR RARE REA ST PT R: 





Courtesy C.N.R. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


Saskatoon is situated on the South 
Saskatchewan River, and is the geo- 
graphical and commercial centre of 
Northern Saskatchewan, as well as the 
educational capital of the province, being 
the location of many varied schools and 
universities. 


During the last 20 years expansion has 
been very rapid, due to its key location 
in the centre of a vast farming region of 
great fertility. It has a grain elevator 
with a capacity of 5,500,000 bushels, stock 
yards, an abattoir, cold storage plants, 
and a number of important industrial 
concerns. 


Saskatoon, the commercia! and finan- 
cial centre of Northern Saskatchewan, 
will continue to play an important part 
in Canadian life. 
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OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Ss > 


JUTE BAG 4 COTTON [ orr? 


. BAGS 
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COTTON 


The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited } 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 
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CANADA 
Millers of Canadian 


The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * 


Hard Wheat Flours 


“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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oATS ° WHEAT-HeE 
Nes ° VITA-B (%2:5') CE 
DIOHIK WHEAT GERM 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


MONTREAL - CANADA 


FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG - 
OGILVIE MONTREAL - - 


EDMONTON - MEDICINE HAT 
ALL CODES USED 


MILLS AT — MONTREAL - 
CABLE ADDRESS 








COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


“<All Risks”? Grain and 
Special Service to Flour Mill 
‘ Export and Domestic a Feeds 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation Exporters 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 





TORONTO, CANADA 
Western Assurance 
Company 


TORONTO, CANADA 





mi 420 Fens © 
Exporter 


— 


F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


APPLETON & COX, INC., 
American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
6% King Street, Eust 
I ORONT © Fan OF a WY Ba 

















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” *“WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 
Cable Address: 





“Wo.tmacs"’ 
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Soil Conservation 





. thwart the progress of conservation, 





(Continued from page 31) 

ists must carry on unfailingly in their . - 
efforts to stop erosion. Time is get- Grain Shippers 
ting shorter. Those who would , 
Domestic and Export 
for whatever purpose, are in this 
day and age the enemies of mankind. 
They should be promptly discredited. 

There is no second choice; we must 
maintain an adequate area of pro- 
ductive land. That is an area—here 
and throughout the nations of the 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto 


Canada 








earth — which will be sufficient to 
produce at least a minimum nutri- 
tional diet for the populations of this 
and other countries. This is the least 
that common sense—and self preser- 
vation — requires. How will this be 
done? Is there an alternative to 


CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





the kind of soil conservation program 





I have described ? 

I know of only two: One is out- 
right and absolute government regu- 
lation of the use and treatment of 
all lands; another is despicable aban- 
donment of hope. Which of these 
three do you prefer? 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
CaBLE ApprEss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,’’ SyDNEY 








MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 


Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 


W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 
Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “GLUTEN,’”’ Melbourne 




















SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 42 BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


* ® 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 























Since 1857 


James, Richardsan & JONS 


Grain iethents Shippers wa Exporters 


ay 








WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 











PARRISH & HEIMBECKER, LIMITED 


Domestic and Export 
Flour, Feed and Grain 
Export Office — TORONTO, CANADA 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 





OATMEAL 





ti 
Ly | 
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Robin Hood Flour 





VANCOUVER EZ 
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ints eesti 





Mills Limited 





LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. ‘ Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER - CALGARY» MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” WINNIPEG » TORONTO - HUMBERSTONE~ MONTREAL « MONCTON 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA EASTERN EXPORT OFFICES: MONTREAL + ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE: VANCOUVER 














> 











CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 








BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 








THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 
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The seed was flax... 


2 a4 Deep A 


ar VF an 





—beit ee ewwedd to 1 oat, 


To the farmer, this crop probably still 
looks very much like flax at so much a 
bushel. Yet its market is fixed by its oil 
content in terms of its desirability for 
paint. 

The busy farmer may sometimes for- 
get his interest in paint and bread and 
beer. Actually, his is the job of produc- 
ing a raw material to a manufacturer’s 
specification. 

Down through its eighty years Cargill 
has played an increasingly important 
role in interpreting to the farmer the 
specifications and raw material needs of 
industry. A pioneer in the laboratory 


testing of wheat, barley, flax and other 
grains for wanted market characteris- 
tics, Cargill has worked closely with 
farmers in encouraging the seeding of 
better strains of grain for long range 
crop improvement. 


CARGILL 





4 
SPECIALISTS IN Gran 


LEADERSHIP THAT HAS GROWN FROM THE SEARCH FOR...HOW BETTER! 





ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Compan 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 








“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 
Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 











NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 








919 No. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 











HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR eaces 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 
Domestic FLOUR export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 
500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 














Of her mistress who was trying to 
do the upstairs work and had suf- 
fered a breakdown, the cook said, 
“She’s a hard worker and a good 
worker, but work makes her sick.” 


¢¢¢ 


Waiter: You sometimes find a pearl 
in an oyster stew. 
Customer: I’ll settle for a couple 


of oysters. 
ee ¢ 


“What’s the meanest thing you can 
do to a woman?” 
“Will her a fortune payable at the 
age of 35.” 
¢?¢ ¢ 


The train for Washington had just 
pulled out of Norfolk and the passen- 
gers had settled themselves for the 
journey when a tall and dignified man 
presented himself in the club car 
and, addressing the passengers there, 
asked: “Is theah a gen’leman from 
Albermarle county present?” 

One man stood up and stated that 
he was a native of that county. 

“Fine!” beamed the first man. “I 
wondah if I might borrow youah 
co’kshrew for a minute?” 


¢¢¢ 


A beggar approached a man on the 
street. “Mister, I have had nothing 
to eat for three days. Will you please 
give me a dollar?” 

“Of course not,” said the man. 
“If you are that bad off, I should 
think you would be humble enough 
to ask for a quarter which you, no 
doubt, would be more likely to re- 
ceive than a dollar.” 

» “Give me a dollar, or give me a 
quarter, whichever you please,” said 
the beggar, “but please don’t tell me 
how to run my business.” 


¢?¢¢ 


Doctor: This is a very sad case. 
I am afraid your wife’s mind is com- 
pletely gone. 

Husband: I’m not surprised. She 
has been giving me a piece of it 
every day for the past 15 years. 

¢?¢F 

Jane: Do you think a clever man 
makes a good husband? 


Joan: The real trouble is getting 
a clever man to make any kind of a 


husband! 
¢?¢¢ 


Fisherman: I tell you, it was that 
long! I never saw such a fish! 
Friend: I believe you! 


¢$¢ ¢ 
“See this stickpin? Well, it once 
belonged to a millionaire.” 
“And who is the millionaire?” 


“Woolworth.” 
¢?¢ 
Widower (sorrowfully): I don’t 


know what I'll do without my dear 
Mary. 

Friend: Why, I thought she was a 
shrew—always finding fault and hit- 
ting you with the mop. 

Widower: True, true. 
ways used the soft side. 


But she al- 
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FLOUR — GRAIN PRODUCTS 


Oilseed Cakes and Meals 
Feedstuffs — Vegetable Oils 
@ 
BRADLEY & BAKER 


Commerce Building New York 17 
Cable Address: Bradbake — All Codes 











We are always in the Market for 
Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 
420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 





-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
— N. Y. Produce Exchange 
uce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England nad Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘“‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bldg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








Flour Specialists SrteFour® 
M. S. Brownold Co. 


Successors to D. G. Van Dusen & Co. 
80 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO. 


Lamar, Colo. St, Louis, Mo. 
Chandler, Ariz. Charleston, Mo. 








WANTED: Low Ash Quality 
Flours for Bulk Family Trade. 
COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 

Flour - BROKERS - Feed 
L. D. 86 Nashville, Tenn. 








S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORE 











HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn R]T_.OUR pomestic 


83ist and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 
Flour Brokers 
OMAHA 


NED. 
Offices: ad 
New York City and San Francisco 











JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE ST. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. 


P. O. Box 646 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A.GREEN) 
ages oa OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
ND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Fn com 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Famed,” London 


WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


GLASGOW 


. 


GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 
FEOUR SPECIALISTS SINCE 1889 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 
New York 


Codes: 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam Reference: Guarantee Trust, 








Cable Address: ““Dorrracu,”’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMBALS, 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Importers of All Kinds of 
WHEAT AND RYE FLOURS, SEMOLINA AND ROLLED OATS 








6&. Mavk Lan GRAIN Represented in Central Europe and Belgium 
: eeebene E.C.3 163, Hope Street, GLASGOW , Damrak 47-48, AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
oy Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘“‘Cleo.”’ All Codes Used. Bankers: Amsterdamsche Bank 
. 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. | ROBERT CARSON & CO. LUCHSINGER, MEURS & CQO.’S. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS — HANDELMAATSCHAPPIJ, N. V. 
17. Corn Exchange Chambers ae Seer ge a 
q ang 
LONDON, E. C. 3 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW FLOUR IMP ORTERS 


Cable Address: “Coventry,” London 


Cable Address: ““Diptoma,'' Glasgow 





C. E. FEAST & Co. 
CHAS. E. FEAST. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Subscription Room 
Seething Lane, 


Cable Address 


LONDON, E. C. 3 
“Feastanco,” London. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 


Correspondence on Bakery Products Solicited, 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij N. V. Cable Address: ‘“‘Matluch” 





FELIX COHEN 


FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 


Provenierssingel 81A 
(Postbox 196) ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 


Cable Address: ‘FELIXCOHEN”’ Reference: De Twentsche Bank 





Cable Address: ‘"TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 


FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
* CEREAL PRODUCTS Cable Address: ““M "el 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley — add ABVEL,” Glasgow 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 
PILLMAN & PHILLIPS | PD. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 


IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 





COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR . 


Corys’ Buildings 


57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, LIVERPOOL LEITH 
DUBLIN, BELFAST DUBLIN BELFAST 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution 'St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 


9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL eeont Quay, 
a Hope Stress. snes OW oun “yenen —— 
FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 


FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address: ‘“ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





CRAWFORD & LAW 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C.3 


Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
'LOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
TERDAM, Z. 


* Tos” 
Bentley’s 


Cable Address: 
Codes: Riverside, 


Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








TARVO MEELFABRIEK M. J. VOS 
(Successor M. J. Vos) 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
(Established 1908) 
IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
Samples and Offers Solicited 


Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: “Tarvo,’ Haarlem 


_N. V. GEBRS. VAN DEN BERGH’S 
KONINKLIJKE FABRIEKEN 
P. O. BOX 82, ROTTERDAM 
BIGGEST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND FEEDSTUFFS 
References: 
| De Twentsche’ Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 





Established 1885 
BULSING & HESLENFELD 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Exporters 


} 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam | The Guarantee Trust Co., New York 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (C) | Cable Address: “Locomotion.” Rotterdam 
} 
| 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel | a REN « eg 


v/h P. Cc. VIS & co. Working Norway, Finland, 


Denmark and Sweden 
AMSTERDAM Reference: . 
FLOUR IMPORTERS Chase National Bank of aa City 
Established 1874 Cable Address: 





of New York, 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Seaitey & 
Princes St., London 


“Visco” | 





VERHOEFF’S MEEL-IMPORT TROELS FODE 
(late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Importers of 


Kompagnist: de 32, COPENHAGE 
FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. eT ee 2 DENMARK 
ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND Specializes in Flour, Cereals, 
Cables: Radium Corr.: Postbox 1151 and Bakers’ Supplies 
Ref.: Incasso-Bank N. V., Rotterdam 
| Cable Address: 


Guaranty Trust Co., New York “Trofo,” Saag 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


Feed 





— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
Minneapolis, Minn. newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 











Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 




















ANALYSES | 


FLOUR-—CEREATI GRAIN 


dete . en | nptSery 






Sit be Institute of Technology 


Ciile 





Says Ae 





80 WALL ST. 





A. DE SWAAN 


Flour for Export 


HANOVER 2-2636 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 


NEW YORK CITY 5 
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Kansas Milling Co. .....se-e0+- coccce S48 
Kats, Max, Bag C0... .ccccccccccccccs 20a 
Kelly-Erickson Co. ...ceeeseeececence - 46 
Kelly Biour Oe. .ccccccccccscvccccccccs 46 
Kelly, William, Milling Co............. 23 
Henser, Charles Be .ccccccscccccccccce 6 
Kent, Percy, Bag Co., Inc...........06% 7 
Kimpton, W. S8S., & Somns............ ecw 44 
King, H. H., Flour Mills Co............ 3 
King Midas Flour Mills ............+. 19 
RO TE GA ce ccicccssccscccsoccee 31 
Hise-EEGlRy, TAG. oc cecceccccsvecsccecce 


Knighton, Samuel, & Sons, Inc......... 46 
Koerner, John B., & Co.........eeeeeee 46 


Procter & Gamble ......ceseeeeees 


Q 





Quaker Oats Company ...... ecccccoce 
Rademaker, H. J. B. M. ......... coos 47 
Raible, DJ. Bp GO. ccvccsccccccccccccces 
Red River Milling CO.ccccscces cocce 
Red Star Yeast & Products Co. cdccccece 
Red Wing Milling Co....... TTTT TTT TT 30 
Richardson, James, & Sons, Ltd....... 44 
Richmond Mfg. Co. ....seeeeeeeees «+. 2la 
Riegel Paper OOrp. ...ccccccccccccccce 
Robin Hood Flour Mills, Lta.. 20scceses 45 
Robinson Milling Co. ............ esece 6 
Robi . Th b @ Bem, TAB. rcccee. 18a 
Rodney Milling Co. ...... eoccee cocccoe B 


Watson & Philip, Ltd. ......eeeeee00- 47 
Watson Higgins Milling Co............ 18 
Weber Flour Mills Co. ...ccscecccseeee 41 
Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co........ 

Western Assurance Co. ... -. 44 
Western Canada Flour Mills. Co., “Lta.. - 43 
Western Milling Co. ...cceeceseeeseees 17 
Western Star Mill Co.......ceseeeeeees 23 
Western Waterproofing Co. .......+++.- 

White & Co. ....... cscvccoese O86 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co. ccesecccee 30 
Wichita Flour Mills Co... sevecoscove Ol 


Williams Bros. Co. ....ccceeccceccceees 18 
Williams, Cohen E., & Sons....... cocun 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc....... I4a, 15a 
Witsenberg, M., Jr. .......-. ceseccece 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Imc. ......ceeeeees 6 
Welt BINS GO. cc iccccscccccoscccess BW 
Woods Mfg. Co., Ltd. ...... eee 


coccccee 42 
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NA-4 


If you broke your watch, you wouldn’t take it to 
the man who made the dial—you’d take it to a jeweler 
who’s familiar with the whole art of watch making 
and repairing. 

Like the jeweler, N-A’s Flour Milling Service 
brings to your flour treatment problems, not just a 
product or group of products, but a complete service 
in flour maturing, bleaching and enriching backed 
by years of experience in the science of flour process- 


ing—a service that can—in collaberation with your 


own technicians and consultants—give you a perfectly 
balanced maturing, bleaching and enriching program 
for your particular needs. 

Your. N-A Representative will be glad to tell you 
more about N-A’s Flour Milling Service: Agene— 
Beta Chlora— Novadelox—N:Richment-A and the 
N-A Flour Laboratory—to help 
solve your maturing, bleaching, 


and enriching problems, 





WALLACE & TIERNAN COMPANY, INC., AGENTS FOR _...._ 


OVA DEL- 


BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


NOVADELOX 


N-Richment-A 





GEN 





= for a whiter, brighter flour 


= for uniform enrichment 
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| SEE THEY'RE 
DRAWING A NEW 
DESIGN FOR THEIR BRANDS 





YES-A NEW 
DRESS FOR THAT 
OLD-TIME QUALITY! 











